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PERE LACOMBE, A WILDERNESS 


APOSTLE OF 


THE NORTH 


By AGNES C, LAUT 


I 


N the month of September, there passed 

through Montreal, on the way from 

France to the foothills of the Rockies, 
a distinguished figure unique for the last 
three-quarters of a century in the annals 
of the great Northwest. 

Doers of big things—men who have made 
history—we still have with us; but not 
every maker of history has by the mere 
lifting of a hand prevented massacres that 
might have wiped out the frontier of half a 
continent. Few leaders have rallied half a 
hundred men to victory against a thousand 
through pitchy darkness, in the confusion 
of what was worse than darkness,—panic. 
And not every hero of victory can be the 
hero of defeat, a hero—for instance—to 
the extent of standing siege by scourge, 
with three thousand dying and dead of the 
plague, men fleeing from camp pursued by 
a phantom death, wolves skulking past the 
wind-blown tent-flaps unmolested, none 
remaining to bury the dead but the one 
man whose hands are over-busy with the 
dying. 

And not every hero is as unaware of the 
world’s blare as a child; and as indifferent 
to it. Such is Pére Lacombe, known to all 
old timers from the Mackenzie River to the 
Missouri. 


To call him simply a priest is misleading; 
for in these days of sentimental religion, 
with the abolition of the devil and a pious 
turning up of the whites of one’s eyes to an 
attenuated Deity, priesthood is sometimes 
associated with a sort of anemic goodness 
—the man who sits in a cushioned study- 
chair. But Father Lacombe’s goodness is 
of the red-blood type, that knows how to 
deal with men who think in terms of the 
clenched fist. 

Two kinds of men make desolating fail- 
ures in.a ivew land. There is the one who 
sits moused up in a house, measuring every 
thing in the new country by the standards 
of the old; and there is the book-full man, 
who essays the wilds with city theories of 
how to do everything from handling a buck- 
ing broncho to converting a savage, only to 
learn that he can’t keep up with the proces- 
sion for the simple reason—as the French 
say—that one has to learn much in the 
woods not contained in “le curé’s pet-ee 
cat-ee-cheesm.”’ 

To neither of these classes did Father 
Lacombe belong. He realized that one is 
up against facts in the wilderness, not theo- 
ries; that to clothe those facts in our 
Eastern ideas of proprieties, is about as in- 
congruous as to dress an Indian in the cast- 
off garments of the white man. Instead 
of expecting the Indian to adopt the white 
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man’s mode of life, Father Lacombe adopt- 
ed the Indian’s. He rode to their buffalo 
hunts with them half a century ago, when 
the herds roamed from the Missouri to the 
Saskatchewan in millions; or he broke the 
way for the dog train over the trackless 
leagues of snow between the Saskatchewan 
and Athabasca. Twice he was a peace- 
maker with the great Confederacy of Black- 
feet, Bloods and Piegans. Yet when hon- 
orable peace could not be won, he won 
another kind of peace—the peace that is a 
victory. 

I] 


It was in the region of what is known as 
Old Man’s River, south of the Saskatche- 
wan. Here the Blackfeet Indians could 
pasture their numerous bands of ponies for 
the winter, sheltered from the north wind 
by the bluffs.and deep ravines that cut 
athwart the prairie in trenches. Here, too, 
the buffalo herds were likely to be found 
browsing below the cliffs, or on the lee side 
of the poplar groves along the banks of 
rivers. 

“Were the buffalo as plentiful as old 
timers say; or is this more of the old timer’s 

yarns?” | asked Father Lacombe. 

'  “Plentiful!” he repeated derisively. 
“When I first went to the West and joined 
the hunt of the buffalo, they were literally 
in millions. 1 should think at least a mil- 
lion a year must have been slaughtered 
by the Indians of the Northwest. Why, 
I have heard the old Cree and Blackfeet 
chiefs say that at fording time, the rush of 
the herds almost stopped the current of the 
Saskatchewan and Missouri.” 

But camping ground that offered such 
ideal conditions of shelter, ford and food, 
had its dangers. From days immemorial, 
war existed between Blackfeet and Cree. 
The tribe with best horses had greatest suc- 
cess at the buffalo hunt; and that meant 
security against want. From the time that 
Spanish horses spread north of the Missouri, 
the Indians of this region had only two oc- 
cupations—hunting the buffalo, and raiding 
other tribes for horses. The Blackfeet, like 


the Sioux, were tigerish fighters. They were 
even bolder; for after sweeping down on 
Cree or Assiniboine or Sautaux to the east, 
they could drive their booty back up Old 
Man’s River to the passes of the Rockies, 
where no alien tribes could follow. When 








leagued with their confederates, the Bloods 
and Piegans, they were invincible. 

All through the winters of ’68, 69 and ’70 
it was well known that an alliance of a thou- 
sand Cree, Assiniboine and Sautaux were on 
the war-path against the Blackfeet; but no 
one dreamed of the enemy invading the very 
center of the Blackfeet’s hunting ground. 
The circumstances were not unlike the dan- 
gers that threatened the French settlements 
two hundred years before, when the Iro- 
quois invaded the land of the Algonquins 
and Hurons. The different missions of the 
half dozen Oblates who were in the North- 
west, were scattered two, three, four hun- 
dred miles apart. In case of attack, they 
were farther away from help than Quebec 
had been from France. It took six months 
to go from Eastern Canada to the missions 
west of Edmonton, two months to go from 
Ft. Garry (Winnipeg), where a handful of 
fur traders lived inside a walled fort, to the 
foothills of the Rockies, and three months 
to send word to the outside world by way 
of the Missouri-Benton trail to St. Paul. 

Father Lacombe had already won the 
respect of the Blackfeet by his heroism dur- 
ing the small-pox scourge. He had taken 
up winter quarters in the lodge of the great 
Sun Chief of the tribe. Some forty tepees 

with sixty men, and their women and child- 
ren were in the camp; and a short distance 
away were two other encampments of fifty 
or sixty tents. The prairie traveler learns 
to read the signs of the snow as an open 
page; and alien footprints distinctly fore- 
warned the presence of an enemy. Father 
Lacombe urged Sun Chief to call all the en- 
campments together for the general safety; 
but his caution was perhaps mistaken for 
fear; and the camps not only remained 
apart, but half the warriors in Sun Chief’s 
encampment went off to hunt. 

It was a bitterly cold day in Decem:ber 
with the early dark and woolly, surcharged 
atmosphere that precedes storm. Tent 
thongs were braced taut against the howl- 
ing wind. Extra wood was carried in 
from the bluffs and heaped on the fire in the 
centers of the tepees; and the four or five- 
hundred horses were carefully picketed in 
shelter, so they could not drive before the 
wind. Supper consisted of pemmican and 
tea without sugar; and those were nights 
when tin cup and fork almost stuck to the 
lips in a burn from intensity of frost. In 
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such weather, as one venerable Oblate, who 
has been forty years on the Mackenzie, said: 
“The hatchet was our Cross; for we did 
nothing but chop down saplings for fire- 
wood to keep from freezing to death.” 

The hatchet was to be another kind of 
Cross to Father Lacombe that night. 

It must have been a unique scene—one 
that will never again be enacted in America, 
the wind howling like a demon pack of loup- 
garou, outside; the tawny faces crouching 
round the center fire inside the big tepee of 
Sun Chief; the leap of lambent flame to the 
suck of the wind at the hole in the top of 
the tepee; the blue smoke blinding the eye- 
sight the minute one stood erect in the tent; 
the shadows on the skin walls of the tepee; 
the whining of the dogs to gain entrance; 
the whinnying of the picketed ponies, and 
upright in the crowded tepee above the 
Blackfeet stretched on buffalo robes round 
the fire, the figure of the weather-worn, 
stalwart priest leading the chant of even- 
song to the Great Spirit that is as much 
God of red man as of white. 

Sun Chief and the priest must have 
talked late, heaping wood on the fire; for it 
was midnight before fires were out and 
Father Lacombe rolled himself in a buffalo 
robe with outer clothing folded as pillow. 
Outside, raged the storm, “the forty below 
and a blizzard” that Westerners know, 
wrenching at the tent poles, heaping drifts, 
lifting and falling in the shrill, whistling cry 
that seems to die away in the wail of a lost 
soul. One does not sleep on such nights. 
It is the same instinct that makes animals 
restless in storm; something primordial, 
below consciousness, that pricks the senses 
to alertness for danger. You may have re- 
duced the whole cosmography of existence 
to a scientific formula, proved that “winds 
are currents of air in violent activity,” that 
ghosts don’t course the earth disembodied, 
and that fiends are only the myths of hu- 
man fear; but you can’t lie awake all night 
listening to the corsairs of northern storms 
screaming, hissing, shouting venomous glee 
with the undertone of a deathless wail, and 
not think a good many thoughts you don’t 
talk out. 

Suddenly, Sun Chief leaped into the air 
with a yell: “Assinaw! Assinaw! The Cree! 
The Cree!” 

Nearly a thousand warriors had swooped 
down on the camp of half-armed Blackfeet. 


III 


The late fire had marked out the chief's 
tent for special attack. The only safety 
was the darkness of storm outside; but be- 
fore Sun Chief could grasp his gun and slash 
open the tight-laced tent-flap, bullets were 
whizzing through the tepee walls. Two 
balls bounded with a spit of fire through the 
dark at the priest’s feet. Then, the Indian 
chief had hurled his family out to the safety 
of darkness away from the marked tent; 
and Father Lacombe was the target for a 
thousand shots, one musket charge splin- 
tering two of the tent poles, bullets whist- 
ling about his head with the sing—zizz7— 
sip, that one never forgets. 

It took but a trice to jerk his soutane 
from the pillow and slip it over his shoul- 
ders. Seizing the little metal cross in his 
right hand, he muttered a prayer, dashed 
out and was in the thick of it, shouting at 
the top of his voice 

“Fight! Fight! Don’t run! Don’t run! 
They’ll cut you to pieces if you run! Hoo- 
ray! Hooray! Fight, mes enfants! En 
avant, mes braves! Fight for your wives 
and children!” 

* * * # # 

Up to the time Father Lacombe came to 
talk of that famous fight, he had worn 
rather a wearied air. He had just landed 
from the Atlantic steamer and was tired. 
He couldn’t understand why the world 
should wish to know about the little things 
he had been able to do. Other men would 
have done the same. Many men had done 
more. But as the memory of that night 
came back, the eyes took on a new light, the 
light of the war-horse that smells powder. 

“Ah,” he said, unconsciously falling into 
that picturesque medley half English, half 
French, “t’at night—it was hell! It was 
hell! T’ere is no light but the sinister blaze 
of the muskets, when some one drop with 
the death-cry. We hear the Cree shouting 
the war whoop, the Blackfeet women and 
children lost in the dark, screaming for eack 
other, not knowing which way to hide; the 
horses whinny and stampede through camp 
among the howling dogs; and the blaze— 
blaze—blaze of the guns, with the bullets 
spitting through the snow like hot iron!” 

As Father Lacombe dashed from the tent 
a squaw staggered forward, shot through 
the upper part of her body; and the blaze of a 
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musket showed achildin herarms. Before 
he knew it, his feet were bathed in her blood. 
Barely could he administer the last rites to 
the dying woman, when the enemy had 
burst into the encampment and torn the 
scalp from her head. Twenty-five tents 
were scattered to the winds; but the Black- 
feet never ceased to fight nor the priest to 
hurrahthemon! A hostile Assiniboine was 
in the very act of plundering Father La- 
combe’s possessions when a ball stretched 
the miscreant dead on the bed which the 
priest had just left. As if in instant pun- 
ishment of the squaw’s death, a Blackfoot 
sprang upon the corpse, and the Assini- 
boine’s scalp was ripped away before the 
body was cold. Of all Lacombe’s belong- 
ings, everything was taken but the soutane 
he had slipped over his shoulders, the Cross 
he held in his hand, and a little book of 
prayers—not much for a man exposed to a 
forty-degree-below blizzard, a thousand 
miles from help. 

“Tf I failed now,” he said, “I felt every- 
thing would be lost—all the years with the 
Blackfeet and Cree gone for nothing.” 

More than that, if the thousand hostiles 
had succeeded in exterminating the Black- 
feet camp, including the priest, every mis- 
sion and fur post and frontier settlement 
between the Missouri and Mackenzie would 
have been exposed to attack. It does not 
take much success to turn a white man’s 
head; and it takes less to intoxicate a thou- 
sand warriors on the ramp. 

The one hope was to let the assailants 
know the priest was among the Blackfeet; 
for he had befriended the Cree, too, in the 
small-pox scourge. 

Uplifting the Cross in his right hand, with 
a flag flourished in the left, he rushed for- 
ward shouting: “It is |—Lacombe, your 
friend!”’ Butin the confusion of storm and 
musketry, he could make himself neither 
seen nor heard. 

Three times the fury of assault was driven 
back and assuaged, the besieged, of whom 
more than half already lay dead or wound- 
ed, huddling together, exposed to the storm, 
not knowing which way they dare retreat, 
when with a roar like the boom of a tidal 
wave, the Cree war whoop rose and they 
attempted to rush the camp. And three 
times Father Lacombe’s ‘Hooray! Hoo- 
ray! On, mes braves! Fight! Fight! De- 
fend your children!”’—rallied the dispirited 


little band to keep their stand and hurl 
back the assailants. 

The storm that had prevented the Crees 
from seeing the priest, also prevented them 
from learning the weakness of the Blackfect. 

All night the firing never ceased; and ll 
night the little band of Blackfeet gave way 
never an inch. 

Then morning came—sun dawn over a 
bloody field with the tempest lulling like a 
thing tired out and the enemy’s musketry 
spitting over the drifts from the hiding of 
the wooded bluffs. 

A clearer atmosphere gave Lacombe his 
chance. Bidding the Blackfeet stop firing 
and hide where the Cree shots could not 
reach them, Father Lacombe raised his 
Cross in his right hand, a flag of truce in his 
left, and marched straight out in the face 
of the firing line, shouting on the Cree to 
come out and parley. The Blackfeet could 
hardly believe their eyes when they realized 
what he was doing—marching straight in 
the face of certain death. They called to 
him to come back. They would fight to 
the end and die together; but he marched 
right on. Bullets fell at his feet. Two cr 
three balls siffed past his ears, singeing his 
hair. Again the Blackfeet shouted for him 
to come back; but he was beyond call, and 
the bullets were raining around him like 
hail. 

If the sun thaf rises over northern snow- 
fields ever witnessed a more human piece of 
unconscious heroism than this solitary fig- 
ure advancing against the firing line—I do 
not know of it. 

Suddenly, he was seen to reel and fall, 
drenched in blood. A bullet had bounced 
from the ground, striking him in the shoul- 
der, and glancing up grazed across his fore- 
head. Demons could not have restrained 
the Blackfeet then. To the triumphant 
yell of the Crees, they sent back counter- 
shout that set the ravine ringing. They 
were no longer on the defensive. A whirl- 
wind rush of rage carried them past all 
bounds of fear. They only waited to see 
the priest on his feet—for the force of the 
bullet had been broken by the shoulder 
wound—when, with yells of fury, they 
poured volley after volley into the Cree 
bluffs, running from hiding of snowdrift to 
brushwood, pressing the hostiles back and 
back till, before midday, the fighters were in 
talking distance and a Blackfoot snarled 
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Habitant woman of Lower St. Lawrence, weaving homespun cloth. 


out—‘‘¥ou have wounded your priest! 


’ 


Canaille! Have you not done enough?’ 

Wounded the man who had nursed them, 
too, through the small-pox scourge? The 
Crees were dumbfounded. Besides, they 
were beaten; and they probably reasoned 
that if a handful of men taken by surprise 
put up this kind of a fight, the same men on 
the aggressive with daylight to aid them 
and couriers scurrying to bring back the 
absent hunters, could coop the Cree com- 
pany up in one of these ravines and exter- 
minate the entire band. Besides, thirty of 
their braves were dead, fifty wounded; and 
retreat on horseback over deep snow with 
fifty wounded to carry could not be made 
with as great speed as the return of Black- 
feet warriors might warrant. 

A Cree advanced to parley. 

They had not known the priest had been 
among the Blackfeet. The smoke had 
hidden the face of the man, who had ad- 
vanced alone! It was enough—the Cree 
would retire; and retire they did with all 
the speed they could put into their horses. 


When the battle was over, the Blackfeet 
turned to Lacombe. A more haughty tribe 
never existed among North American Ind- 
ians. They had no words now to express 
their pent up feelings. They threw their 
arms about him like children, sobbing out 
gratitude. They prostrated themselves at 
his feet. They declared that he was di- 
vine, or the bullets that rained round him 
would surely have killed him; but he only 
told them that that was the way his God 
took care of men who would risk their 
lives for His sake; and no doubt the Black- 
feet did what the Indians call some “‘long 
thinking.” 

But the heroism of real life has no time 
for stage effects. It was the kind of North- 
west cold that doesn’t just chill you. It 
takes hold of you with nippers. What was 
to be done? Two hundred of the horses 
had been stampeded and were even now on 
the way to the Cree land. Not much was 
left of the encampment but the tent poles, 
skins blown away by the wind, and the 
horses running wild over the prairie. 





‘The famous Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal 


“| was never in all my life so completely 
a pauper, as after that fight with the Cree,” 
said Father Lacombe. 

Some of the Blackfeet from the other 
camps arrived. They gave him buffalo 
robes to keep him from freezing ; and the 
next day, in spite of the cold, all set out for a 
camp twenty miles distant. Needless to say 
that when he left this camp for a six days’ 
journey to a fort of the mountains, in all the 
dangers of cold and storm he was escorted 
by three Blackfeet. 

The most of men would have rested sat- 
isfied with that battle as one good winter’s 
work; but Lacombe followed up his forcible 
object lesson in muscular goodness by go- 
ing straight to the Cree encampments and 
teaching what it was—in Indian language 
—‘that made a man’s heart strong.” 


IV 


One can’t help wondering if the many 
martyrs to persecuted faith had used a little 
of Lacombe’s muscular methods whether 
results would not have totaled up better. 


‘This is a typical interior of a habitant’s house 


The Oblates have been in the West only 
three-quarters of acentury; and they have 
civilized fifty thousand Indians. The 
Jesuits sacrificed life and means for two 
centuries among the Iroquois; and nothing 
remains of it. But the wilderness leader is 
born, not made. For a man of the purely 
studious temperament—no matter how 
zealous—to attempt running rapids, fording 
rivers, riding tricky bronchos, mingling in 
the melée of the buffalo hunt or warriors’ 
foray—is to make himself ridiculous. To 
succeed in these things a man has to be born 
with a strain of adventure in his blood. 
And Father Lacombe’s youth prepared him. 
for such a life. 

He was born of habitant parents on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence. Now, it is safe 
to say that there is not a single French fam- 
ily in the province of Quebec, seignior or 
peasant, that has not some strain of an an- 
cestor who took to the woods in the early 
days and lived the free life of the wilder- 
ness hunter, camping under the stars. 
Where the English colonist farmed, the 
French colonist hunted, gay of heart, care- 
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less of to-morrow; and that hunter strain is 
in the blood yet. Seventy years ago, wild- 
wood tales were in the very air that a Que- 
bec boy breathed. There was not a hamlet 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence that had 
not sent out its hero to hunt, to explore, 
to fight. The French-Canadian took to 
the rapids like a duck to water. Nothing 
daunted him. He courted dangerous ad- 
venture for the fun of it. He didn’t care 
for trade. What he liked was /a gloire; and 
I’m inclined to think that men live bigger, 
broader lives for the sake of the huzzy who 
is called “‘La Gloire,” than for dollars and 
cents. 

In this atmosphere Father Lacombe 
passed his youth. Besides, the French-Ca- 
nadian habitant is taught to do everything 
for himself. He weaves the cloth for his 
own clothes, he makes his own hats, he 
spins his own wool, he tans the leather 
for his boots. He even disdains a bought 
stove. Hebuildsaclayorbrickoven. He 
grows his own tobacco. He catches the 
fish required for his table; and fifty years 
ago, above the white-washed stone wall of 
the hearthside fireplace, on an iron rack, 
hung the musket that supplied the family 
table with fresh meat from the woods. 

What better environment to prepare for 
the wilderness life? The city man, who 
essays the wilds, has had his mind fed by 
the college factory and his stomach by a 
machine-regulated market. You pay your 
money and men will think your thoughts 
for you, and put clothing on your back. 
The place where such a man fails is where 
he is suddenly and nakedly thrown on his 
own resources. Stripped of the adventi- 
tious, his own resources are nil; and he lies 
down to die. If ammunition fails the true 
wilderness hunter, he has the dead-fall, or 
some other trap. If the trap fails him, he 
tries snares for birds. If birds fail him, he 
will fish with home-made net, or home- 
made hook. It is only when bird, beast, 
and fish fail that he is at the end of his 
tether. And not the least important part 
of his equipment is that almost animal in- 
stinct of alertness to danger. 

These were the things that fitted Father 
Lacombe for his wilderness life; but it was 
a kind act, whose author little foresaw the 
consequences, that set him on the path of 
his after-life. The parish priest gave him 
money to go on with his education. All 
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the return asked by the priest was that the 
boy “‘be good;”” and young Lacombe be- 
gan casting about in his mind the best way 
to be practically good, not sentimentally, 
or as the street says, “dishwater,” good. 
He was as muscular, strong and athletic as 
a young Indian. Why not consecrate his 
muscularity to goodness? Where would 
such muscularity tell best? Manifestly, 
the Church is not a boxing-school, though it 
aims to give hard knocks to the Devil; but 
there was the Pays d’en Haut, the Up- 
Country where so many young Frenchmen 
sought “la gloire.” There was a field unin- 
vaded by any but the fur trader from Mis- 
souri to the North Pole; and there was a field 
for iron strength and muscular goodness. 

He at once went to the House of the Ob- 
lates, Montreal. The Oblates were prepar- 
ing to capture this field. A curious old pile 
of unpretentious gray stone is this house of 
dreams, that has sent out so many brave 
men to heroism and death in the North- 
west! Itis a house of poverty and ideals as 
well asdreams. Perhaps they go together. 
Vespers were ringing as | drove up to the 
door; and I could not but think as I lis- 
tened to the lilt of the chimes how many 
young mystics had dreamed of white-robed 
victory to the sound of those bells, only to 
go forth to life-long exile, to death by 
famine or cold, or the assassin hand, like 
young Fafard and Marchand at Frog Lake. 

Success is such a white-robed thing to 
young dreamers full of ideals to their necks, 
and such a bloody, cruel thing all tattered 
at the edges and worm-eaten to the middle 
in real life, and yet if young mystics had not 
dreamed what the world calls “moonshine” 
to the lilt of those chimes, could Lacombe 
have won the Crees from a war that would 
have deluged the West with blood as the 
Sioux deluged Minnesota? 

An inscription tells me that I am to ring 
the bell and open the door. [| do so, to find 
myself in a chairless anteroom, with a tiny 
frosted window in the wall. I rap on the 
wicket as we are told a certain mythical pil- 
grim rapped at the gates of Paradise. The 
window swings open, and a priest-porter, 
with shrewd enough eyes to have been a 
relative of Peter’s, asks me what I want. | 
tell him in French, that would have made 
anyone but that porter laugh, that I want 
to find out about the delayed boat that is 
bringing Father Lacombe from the last trip 
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he will ever make to the East. At the 
name “Lacombe,” the porter’s antiquity 
falls from him like rags. He goes off at 
such speed that I catch only every second 
word and guess the others, but gather that 
if I will “please to walk au parloir”’ some- 
one will come who will tell me everything, 
things that Father Lacombe does not 
tell about himself. So I pass through an- 
other door, au parloir, beyond which are 
sacred precincts where no outsider goes. 
Here, Father Corneillier comes, and we 
talk of the long line of French-Canadian 
path-makers who have won the West, 
of Provencher, and Taché, and Grandin. 
Here, I presently meet Husson, who has 
been up on the Mackenzie for forty years, 
and tells me of seeing American whalers 
who have rounded the Horn, passed through 
Bering Strait and summered at Pt. Bar- 
row, inthe Arctic. Here, too, | meet Father 
Lacombe himself, the next day, a mus- 
cularly built, close-knit man, who looks 
more as if he were in the sixties than in 
the seventies, with hands that could take a 
bulldog grasp of difficulties, shoulders broad 
to carry the heaviest weights unbent, and 
on his face a kindness inexpressible. 


V 


Fifty years ago the Up-Country was en- 
tered either by way of the Ottawa across 
the Great Lakes, or up the Mississippi to St. 
Paul, whence the journey was continued by 
ox-cart and boat to Ft. Garry, now Win- 
nipeg. Just at the international boundary 
westward of Red River from Pembina was 
the great hunting ground of the buffalo. 
Into the rough-and-tumble hunting camps 
went young Lacombe to learn the language 
of the Indians, and what was more impor- 
tant than the language—the things not 
taught in the curé’s “ pet-ee cat-ee-cheesm.” 
The story of these buffalo hunts | have told 
elsewhere and shall not repeat here, except 
to add that the implacable hatred between 
the Sioux and Cree—of which this was the 
border land—turned many a buffalo hunt 
into a bloody foray. These fights are a 
story in themselves. 

Westward of Red River, the journey was 
continued either by boat up the Saskatche- 
wan, or “the plains across” for a thousand 
miles by horseback, ox-cart or dog-train. 
The Saskatchewan boats were the famous 


Mackinaw flat-bottom barges propelled by 
eight oarsmen. Boxes, bales, hardware, mat- 
tresses, heterogeneously pitched on board, 
loaded these craft to the water line; and 
anywhere he could find handhold or foot- 
hold or pillow for his head, the traveler 
stowed himself. Except in cases of great 
urgency, stop was made at night to camp 
a la belle etoile. Here, the priest held his 
earliest services in a temple as old as time 
—the vault of heaven. 

Half way westward at Portage La Loche, 
the Red River flotilla of boats met the men 
of the Athabasca and Mackenzie and Sas- 
katchewan coming out with the annual 
loads of furs. Cargoes were exchanged. 
The crews paused to rest, and one can guess 
that a good deal went on among the rollick- 
ing French voyageurs and Scotch clerks 
not according to the curé’s catechism. 

For some reason, there was always good- 
natured rivalry and chaffing between the 
Scotch and the French employées of the fur 
company. The French were most mer- 
curial—could do big things at a rush; but 
the Scotch were credited with better stay- 
ing powers. Among the French was one 
giant packer from Sorel, Quebec, who could 
pick any two Scotchmen up under his arms 
and bundle them head first through the 
parchment windows before their comrades 
could come to the rescue. One day, the 
Scotch clerk in the fort thought to put up a 
trick on Jo Paul, that would take the brag 
out of the French voyageurs. Barrels of 
sugar stood piled in one corner of the store. 
In one barrel, apart from the rest, the 
sugar had been replaced by lead. 

“Jo Paul,” ordered the clerk, with a wink 
to the men, “I wish you’d put that barrel 
on the counter.” 

Jo Paul went at the barrel as if it had 
been a ball of down; but, behold, “the 
sugar” did not budge; and Jo Paul “caught 
on.” Mustering all his strength, with 
clenched teeth, he seized the barrel of lead 
and hurled it bang, with giant impetus, slap 
on the top of the counter. The clerks held 
their breath, then there was no laughter. 
The lead crashed through counter, through 
planks, through floor beams and all, clear 
to the bottom of the cellar. 

“Voila, mon petit,” says Jo Paul, “you 
can go ga’der up y’ own lead.” 

When the journeys were by dog-train, 
one significant fact was often noticed of the 
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dog driver. Spite of danger, hunger, cold, 
the Indian runner would keep his courage 
unlessone thing happened. All Westerners 
know that the whiskey-jack or scolding jay 
will follow travelers for miles to pick up 
the crumbs of the camp. So will wolves; 
but a poisoned fish settles them. But 
sometimes, on a long journey, when food 
runs short, and a driver is half blind from 
snow glare, sick to the very pit of his stom- 
ach from snow nausea, and dizzy from 
snow staggers, there will be observed fol- 
lowing the lone courser across the snow 
glaze of spring thaw, black shadows—the 
carrion crows. When that happens, the 
very marrow of an Indian’s courage melts. 


VI 


Once, on such a journey southward over 
interminable snows, Father Lacombe had 
camped with his guide on the edge of a 
small woods. Both men were dead tired. 
Their snow-shoes dragged heavily. Sup- 
per over, they spread their snow-logged gar- 
ments to dry before the fire, prepared beds 
of spruce branches, and sat listening to that 
strange, unearthly silence of the snow- 
padded plains. The dogs crouched round 
asleep. The night grew black as ink, fore- 
boding storm. An uncanny muteness fell 
over thetwo. They knew they were eighty 
miles from a living soul; and the cold 
was terrific. There was no sound but the 
crackle of the fire, and an occasional splinter 
of frost-split trees outside. Suddenly the 
guide pricked up his ears, with dilated eyes 
intent. Faint, more like a breath of storm 
than a voice, came a muffled wail. Then, 
silence again, of very death. The men 
looked at each other, but didn’t say any- 
thing. It was the kind of silence where 
you can hear your breath. Half an hour 
passed. There is no use pretending. The 
ozone of northern latitudes at midnight, 
eighty miles from a living soul, can prick 
your nerves and send tickles down your 
spine. You become aware that solitude is 
positively palpable. It’s like a ghost-hand 
touching you out of Nowhere. You feel as 
if your own nothingness got drowned in 
an Infinite Almightiness. And it came 
again, out of the frost-muffled woods—the 
long, sighing wail. 

“Alex, do you hear?” 

“Yes,” but he dida’t want to. 
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“What is that?” 

“Hare seized-by owl.” 

“You think—that?” 

“Yes,” but he thought it weakly. 

“Your hare has a human voice, Alex.” 

But Alex, who was visibly chattering, 
became voluble. Of course, it was a hare. 
He’d often remarked the resemb——But 
the words died in a gulp of fright: and the 
guide got himself to bed in haste with the 
blanket robe over his head. 

“Alex, your hare has a long life, hein? 
Listen! Do you hear? Get up! Some one 
has need of us! I’m going to see.” 

In vain Alex explained to the priest that 
the voice would only lead him to death in 
the woods, that it came from the body of 
some brave buried among the branches of 
the trees in there, who was calling for the 
things his relatives had forgotten to place 
with the corpse. 

“Then, I’ll go alone,” said Lacombe, 
“but you keep your gun ready; and if there 
is danger, I'll call you!” 

And surely, from a prudent point of view, 
it was rash to follow a vague voice into 
unknown woods blanketed black with the 
thickness of intense frost. He would catch 
the sound, follow it; find nothing—wait; 
hear it again; again follow it; and again 
lose it. What was terrifying was that the 
groans seemed nearer than his own hands 
and feet—yet he could find nothing! Sud- 
denly, he was aware of the warmth of cin- 
ders under his moccasins; and stooping, 
felt a voice in his very face. A human form 
lay wrapped in a buffalo robe across the 
dying camp fire. 

“Speak! What are you?” he demanded. 

“A woman with her child—lost. I could 
tramp no longer—my feet are frozen.” 

Calling the guide, the two men carried 
woman and infant to their tepee. She was 
little more than a child herself, and had evi- 
dently been outrageously beaten. Both feet 
required amputation. The priest learned 
that she had been cast off by her Cree 
husband, and had gone forth from the 
camp to kill both herself and the child; but 
at the sound of its cry, her courage failed 
her. - She could not do the act, and marched 
on and on, day after day, till the frozen feet 
could march no farther. Then, wrapping 
the child in her warmest clothing, she had 
gathered it close in her arms, spread the 
buffalo robe over herself, and lain down 
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to die. But to this Hagar of the wilder- 
ness came also a visitant of mercy. When 
Father Lacombe wakened in the morning, 
he found that the guide had plied the wo- 
man with restoratives all night, wrapped her 
in robes and placed her on the dog sleigh. 
The guide then hitched himself with the 
dogs to pull. Father Lacombe fastened 
the steering pole behind to push; and so 
they took her to the mission house, hun- 
dreds of miles distant. On the way they 
came up with the Cree husband who had 
abandoned her. The man was dumb-found- 
ed at the apparition. 

“What,” he blustered. ‘I don’t want 
this wife! You’d have done much better 
to have minded your own business and left 
her alone where she was, to die.” 

For just a second, the Man in Father La- 
combe got the better of the Priest. I think 
if that Cree had waited, he would have re- 
ceived all he needed. 

“You miserable beast!” thundered La- 
combe. “You don’t think as much of your 
child as a dog of its pups! Get into that 
tent this minute and hide your dishonor- 
able head, or—! I'll find someone to take 
care of her!”’ 





VII 


Space fails to tell of the days when the 
West held its breath lest the Blackfeet 
should join Riel in the Metis rebellion, and 
Father Lacombe had the fate of the fron- 
tier in the hollow of his hand; or of the old 
Indian sage, who sent his son to Lacombe 
to learn if there were no Better Way than 
the Wolf Code of Brute Existence. 

All night the two men sat talking, the 
wise man of the Indians and the wise man 
of the whites; comparing the wisdom of all 
that each knew, about a Better Way; and 
when the fevered eyes of the dying Indian 
turned to watch his last sunrise, there was 
on his faces the light that is neither of land 
nor sea. What his mystic visions had told 
him might betrue, the white man had 
confirmed. 

These are but a few episodes in the life of 
a man whom the West venerates and the 
Indians almost worship. A secular friend 
has built for him a home called ‘The Her- 
mitage’’ among the foothills of the Rockies; 
and, in the shadow of the mountains of the 
setting sun, he has decided to pass the even- 
ing of his life. 





Photograph by Wallace Nutting. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FERNS 


A FOREST FABLE 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


wood, down by the pool of the lizards 

and the pollywogs, that there dwelt 
a fringe of round-leafed plants which sci- 
entists and men of wise heads had not yet 
named ferns. And it was here the birds 
of the forest always stopped todrink. The 
robin flitted through the underwood and 
lighted close to the water edge, fearless of 
wet feet, for he never took cold, wrapped 
as he was in his great red breast-warmer. 
And the crow came down from his tall 
twig-mooring on the sycamore and the pine, 
a little suspiciously, but always thirsty 
enough to drink before taking wing to 
the dim heights above. The song spar- 
row hopped upon a half-dipped stone, and 
flashed his head under the water a dozen 
times after drinking. The canary found 
that the fresh water was good for his golden 
coat, and he, too, came, not altogether free 
from vanity. 

The thrush, a sober bird with a thought 
always for the morrow and his fate, flut- 
tered in bewildering circles to the pool, and 
raising his head, gave thanks to Heaven as 
the cool draught trickled down his throat. 
The snipe scarcely ever left the pool, and 
paddled about with his high legs, as one 
of consequence in that mimic sea. And he 
piped, and made his high ascension, and 
then veered back to his departing spot, as 
one who returns for some forgotten trinket. 
The blackbird was never very far from 
the pool, and two years in succession he 
and his wife-mate hada nest in an elder 
near the shore; a shaggy nest built of 
shreds and paper bits, which hung through 
the winter like a rag upon the bush. The 
woodcock, a dumpy bird with more bill than 
tail, was seldom to be seen, but he was al- 
ways around, hidden like an eavesdropper 
in the sedges and the grass. 

And there, too, gathered the sand-piper, 
the cat-bird, the wren, the blue-winged 
crane, the curious heron, the pheasant, the 
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partridge, the bobolink, the red cardinal, the 
chattering cockatoo, the solemn owl, the 
hawk, the lark and wild pigeon, the wood- 
pecker and his brother the sapsucker, the 
cross-grained jay, and last of all, the par- 
rot, who gathered at the marsh-wood and 
the pool of the lizards and the pollywogs 
because his neighbors were to be found 
there, and he could indulge his fancy for 
the gossip of the forest. Like good friends 
who gathered over a keg of ale, the birds 
were aiways in fine feather after their re- 
freshing drink from the water, and as they 
supped they chattered and sang songs, and 
danced on the bending boughs and flut- 
tered on the shore-sands. 

And one day the birds fell to talking of 
their clothes. The conversation went mer- 
rily on, till the wild turkey, who never liked 
the pheasant because the latter had a habit 
of eating all the haws off the trees before 
they were half ripe, began to deride the cos- 
tume of that same obnoxious Mr. Pheasant. 

“| think he is the most ridiculously attired 
bird in the forest,” argued Mr. Turkey. 
“He wears his necktie on top of his head. 
Why don’t somebody twist it around into 
place, | wonder?” 

Just then Mr. Pheasant, with a whirr and 
a flipping of leaves, sailed up the valley and 
dropped into the flock of birds, completing 
his flight with one last little run as he hit 
the ground. He looked fine and proud 
with his ruffled knot, and stretched himself 
an inch higher when the other birds told 
him what Mr. Turkey had said. 

“Well,” he retorted hotly, “I can at 
least go through the woods without always 
craning my neck out and in, and gaping 
this way and that way, like the country 
gawks I have heard the hunters.tell about. 
And my feet are not always blue with a 
false chill, like a piece of wild-goose back 
frozen to an ice-berg, out adrift.” 

“Sit down, Turk, and he can’t see them,” 
piped the shrill voice of the wren. Miss 
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Wren was always ready to offer a sugges- 
tion, and it was known that when she had 
nobody to talk to, she scolded the twigs 
and picked a quarrel with the leaves. Mr. 
Turkey did not take her suggestion, but, 
with his throat puffed out, and his feathers 
spread and his wattle purple with rage, 
darted over the leaves to the log on which 
had hopped Mr. Pheasant. There was a 
whirr of wings, and a flap or two, and both 
fowls vanished down the valley. 

“A quick temper has Mr. Turkey,” said 
the blackbird, when the astonishment had 
subsided. 

“You might tell him that in the night,” 
said the jay. 

“Why in the night, Mr. Jay?” 

“He wouldn’t know whether he had you 
or a piece of the darkness,” and the birds 
tittered in glee at the sally. “But to re- 
turn to the clothes,” said the wren, irre- 
pressible. Miss Wren probably believed 
another rumpus might be started. All the 
female birds especially were touchy about 
their clothes. 

“You don’t have much trouble with your 
outfit, Miss Wren,” said JimCrow. “ You’ve 
worn that mud-colored dress since | knew 
you. And besides, | knew your mother, 
and sure as you live, she wore a costume 
so much like yours, that I believe she left 
you her cast-off garment as a legacy.” 

The whole wood for a mile around trem- 
bled with the outburst of laughter and song 
that followed this philippic. 

“How about that skeleton in your own 
family, Mr. Crow?” shrieked Miss Wren. 

“] don’t understand,” mused Jim Crow, 
on a dead limb, as calm as a cucumber. 

“You don’t, don’t you? That old dead 
issue, you know.” 

“Still in the dark,” said Mr. Crow. 

“How about the journey one of your 
fathers made for Noah out over the deluge? 
Some sacred writ has it that that ancestor 
of yours stopped for carrion and——” 

“Tut! tut! Miss Wren,” urged a dozen 
listeners, raising their wings to calm the 
irate little bird. 

“And —— and, it’s in you to-day, Mr. 
Crow, for you know I’ve seen you on the 
edge of the wood tearing the muscles and 
sinews from a dead horse in the pasture 
fence corner.” 

Jim Crow was a wise bird—as wise in 
those early days as he is now. So he said 
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never a word in reply, because he knew the 
truth had been told about him, and he 
could do no more than argue against a 
fact all the brother birds knew, but deep in 
his heart he resolved on a vengeance long 
and terrible—when the proper occasion 
should come to him. Miss Wren, rumpled 
and still angry and chattering, hopped and 
fluttered out into the forest, a little glad 
that she had had the last word, and a little 
fearful to remain, lest she might lose the 
fruit of her complete triumph in a second 
encounter. And the birds turned to other 
subjects for amusement. 

“Well! if here don’t come Mr. Crane on 
his stilts,” said the robin. 

And from the far rim of the pool of the 
lizards and the pollywogs stalked the high 
crane, awkward and ungainly, but smiling 
with good nature. “Just the thing, this 
damp weather, friends,” he began, com- 
placently. “Would somebody like to take 
a walk with me, this fine morning?” 

“Mrs. Robin! Mrs. Robin!” the birds 
chirped in chorus. 

“Yes, Mrs. Robin, let’s show them how 
a gentleman and a lady should promenade.” 
And the crane made a bow so deep that he 
bent his great height double, even includ- 
ing a bending of his legs at the knees. 

It took some persuasion to induce Mrs. 
Robin to make a start on the parade, but 
she finally consented, and under one blue 
wing, which Mr. Crane held over her like a 
parasol, and stepping out genteelly with him, 
she passed before the group of admiring 
birds. 

“What a charming couple!” warbled the 
blackbird. 

“Tf Mr. Crane would only sing!’ remarked 
the canary. 

“You couldn’t sing a chorus in my key!” 
slyly answered the crane. 

Now, Mr. Crane was a humorous bird. 
He was a trickster, too. He knew that his 
legs were always the subject of ill comment, 
and he knew also that Mrs. Robin had often 
taken part in the irony. And it was Mr. 
Jim Crow, sullen and silent still, who first 
divined Mr. Crane’s purpose when he saw 
him parading nearer and nearer to the pool 
of the lizards and the pollywogs. It was 
too good to be missed, thought Mr. Crow— 
this episode about to happen, and he for- 
got his quarrel long enough to call out: 
“Don’t be bantered, Mrs. Robin. You’re the 
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bravest bird in the wood, you know.” For 
Mr. Crow did not wish to witness any sepa- 
ration at that moment. 

“But he’s wetting my feet,” complained 
Mrs. Robin, getting alarmed, as Mr. Crane 
made the first march along the edge of the 
water. 

“Lift up your skirts! Mrs. Robin,” 
called out the woodpecker, with a dozen 
nods of his head. 

“Higher! Higher! Mrs. Robin,” sang 
the blackbird. 

“Insulting thing; let me go!” shrieked 
the poor robin, but she could not free her- 


self, for Mr. Crane had by this time taken * 


hold of her wing with his long bill. And so 
he marched her out, step by step, before all 
the birds, till the water rose higher and 
higher—till it wet and soaked her petti- 
coats and her downy ruffles. 

“Baptize her!” called Mr. Crow. 

“Baptize her?” said Mr. Crane. ‘Not 
a bit of it. She wouldn’t make a good 
Christian. Don’t you see she’s worried 
only about the petticoats. That’s a sign 
that she’d go to church only for the sake of 
showing off her clothes. Besides, I’m not 
a preacher.” Then he added, suavely: 
“Really, Mrs. Robin, did you get your toes 
wet? That’s toobad. You see, when one 
is ‘up on stilts’ one don’t feel the water till 
a higher stage is reached.” 

And so Mr. Crane led Mrs. Robin out to 
the shore, so angry that she could not speak 
a word. Her petticoats were bedraggled 
and weary-looking, and the poor bird was 
at once an object of amusement and pity. 

“It’s a shame,” said the canary. 

“Not a burning shame, though,” said 
Mr. Crow. “You see, the water drowned 
the fire.” 

“You weren’t so smart with Miss Wren,” 
said the lark. 

“No more arguments, please,” said Mr. 
Turkey, who had returned. ‘But what is 
more to the point, let’s do something for 
Mrs. Robin.” 

“Yes, yes; we'll make her a new petti- 
coat,’’ said the taylor bird. 

“Right away!” 

“But what'll we make it out of?” said a 
chorus of the birds, doubtingly. 

“There are the ferns,” said Miss Taylor 
Bird. ‘We'll each makea petticoat out of 
the great wide leaves, and the best of the lot 
Mrs. Robin may choose for herself. Now 
to work.” 

Mr. Hawk, with his strong beak, tore off 


the heavy leaves for the weaker birds, and 
all set to work. Mr. Turkey pinched out 
great pieces of the édge, making a coarse 
scallop. Little Miss Wren came back and 
picked out a fine embroidery all around one 
whole leaf. Mr..Parrot cut out wide pieces 
of the green goods, and Mr. Canary worked 
on the same piece of goods and put finer 
touches to the garment, clipping long 
fringes into the heart. ‘of the leaf. And 
some picked out dainty designs and some 
made careless shapes,;and some fanciful, 
and some cut and re-cut and made and 
over-made, till all were done. 

And then upon: a log they spread the 
examples of their skill, from the little- 
notched specimens of the-wren to the long- 
clipped fringe of Mr. Crane himself, whose 
long bill had worked wonders when used as 
a pair of scissors. And some of the gar- 
ments had been sewed and stitched with 
the silver threads of the thistledown, till 
the fern leaves’ heads were bent and their 
backs doubled never again to straighten. 

“Now, choose,” said Miss Taylor Bird, 
speaking to Mrs. Robin, still picking at her 
bedraggled feathers. 

But not a petticoat would Mrs. Robin 
pick from the display. Not a glance would 
she'deign to cast upon the heap of pretty 
things. 

“Do you think I would sell my honor, 
then buy it back again at a bargain coun- 
ter?” she said sarcastically. 

“Can’t do anything with a bird that 
looks ahead far enough to talk the shop 
language of a twentieth century woman,” 
said Jim Crow. “But it’d be a pity to 
spoil all the ferns for nothing except a les- 
son in millinery and dressmaking, so let’s 
plant them here in the moist sand, where 
Mrs. Robin came to grief.” 

And all the birds took their garments 
made from thedull round ferns—the fringes, 
and the curling branches, the cut and 
carved designs, the laces of green and the 
dainty maiden-hair, the spines and the 
fronds, the rolled stalks that never can open 
up because of the stitches of thistledown— 
and they planted them in the cool sand. 

And there to-day you will find the ferns, 
still cut and scalloped by the birds of the 
forest, a fringe and a lace and embroidery 
for the water. 

For all this happened down by the tarn of 
the marsh-wood and the pool of the lizards 
and the pollywogs, and if you don’t believe 
it, why—ask the pollywogs. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE FOX-TERRIER 


By LILLIAN C. RAYMOND MALLOCK 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY T. C. TURNER 


terrier—the smooth-coated and the 
wire-haired. Both have hosts of 
admirers and, while the smooth has always 
been well to the front and a popular cus- 
tomer, the wire languished for awhile in re- 
mote obscurity. Now, however, they too 
are rapidly gaining in popularity. on this 
side of the water, although it can hardly be 
expected that we shall produce here for a 
long time either the quantity or quality 
manifest at an important English show. 
The early fox-terriers seemed to have be- 
longed to a somewhat nondescript group 
of small dogs known as “terriers,” and were 
to be found of all colors—black-and-tan pre- 
dominating. Some authorities have held 
that judicious crossing with the old white 
English terrier influenced the markings, and 


"Teme are two varieties of the fox- 


in this manner the white body was obtained. 
This is possible, but we know that some ter- 
riers existed, contemporaries of the black- 
and-tans, of the color now in vogue. 

Mr. Hugh Dalzell, in his valuable book on 
“British Dogs,’’ alludes to a black-and-tan 


specimen belonging to his father. ‘Had it 
not been for his color,”’ he says, “the dog 
could have won on the show bench.’”’ The 
Dukes of Beaufort, until quite recently, 
kept up their kennel of the old coloring and 
worked them regularly, and if the old pic- 
tures of them speak truly a useful lot they 
were. 

While the type of the fox-terrier has 
changed considerably during the past 
twenty-five years, it is a fact worth noting 
that several of the good ones shown in the 
seventies or thereabouts could still hold 
theirown on the show bench. Forinstance, 
how many of the cracks of to-day could 
lower the colors of old ‘ Belgrave Joe?” 

Perhaps, though, the type has not 
changed so materially, so much as it has be- 
come exaggerated by the efforts of owners 
and breeders of limited experience, who, in 
their endeavors to emphasize certain points, 
lose sight of the fact that one good feature 
wil! not suffice in the show ring. The blue- 
ribbon dog must be an even, symmetrical 


specimen—not an animal with one or two 
points accentuated to the exclusion of all 
the others. 

Of course, we cannot make any positive 
statements regarding the type of the fox- 
terrier of the Elizabethan period, but we 
do know that in the middle of the last cen- 
tury asmaller stamp of dog than exists now, 
was general. The present craze for abnor- 
mally long heads and the question of size 
had been causing a considerable amount of 
arguments and tongue-wagging. In fact, 
there has been discussion on these two all- 
important subjects since the time that the 
smaller, thicker-set. terriers—those of true 
working dimensions—were superseded by 
those larger and of more slender appear- 
ance. 

All terrier fanciers are agreed as to the 
necessity for good coats, bone, legs and feet; 
but, on the two points I have mentioned, 
difference of opinion will probably continue 
to exist to the end of the chapter. 

With regard to the “fad” for extra long 
heads, I am giving at the end of this article 
the Fox-terrier Club standard, where it will 
be seen that there is no mention of the cor- 
rect length of heads. It would probably 
be unwise to have in the standard an exact 
measure given of the approved length of 
head. There are, as I have said, always 
plenty of so-called fanciers who, in their 
anxiety to produce dogs with long heads 
or narrow fronts, entirely neglect to con- 
sider the constitution, health, and general 
makeup of the breed—their only aim be- 
ing the qualification of their dogs for the 
show ring without thinking sufficiently 
how they shall avoid the ultimate result of 
constant inbreeding. That is undoubtedly 
what caused the fall and extinguishing of 
the celebrated Clark Kennel at Nottingham. 
In the days when Regent and Result were 
practically supreme among fox-terriers, it 
was impossible to imagine anybody but the 
Clarks could ever do much winning. They 
seemed to have things in their own hands— 
and so they had, if they had been more 
careful. But inbreeding told its tale and 
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the Clark Kennel had to take a place down 
in the list. 

Some well-known judges, too, are largely 
responsible, and more than one can be 
named who would be afraid to put a dog 
with really good legs and feet over an extra 
long-headed dog—all other points being 
practically equal—because his head was a 
trifle or even distinctly shorter, though the 
terrier with legs and feet, worth calling legs 
and feet, had a head long and punishing 
enough for all terrier purposes. And this 
I maintain, is all wrong, misleading, obvi- 
ously stupid. 

If, as his name implies, the modern fox- 
terrier is capable of going to ground, a fair- 
sized one, provided he be properly built, 
may be of as much use as the old type who 
was a smaller chap, strong-jawed, cobby 
and built like a good little cart horse. But 
the present popular dog, owing to his long 
legs and altogether too large body, is unfit 
for the legitimate work he was intended to 
do—he could never “get there.” In the 
first place a fox-terrier should be a work- 
man, otherwise he belies his name. The 


dog of to-day has not the build for going to 
ground, and if the type of to-day demands 
a dog so large that he cannot get into an 
ordinary eight-inch drain, we have assur- 
edly lost sight of the original purpose of the 
fox-terrier. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to 
breed terriers with long, lean heads, but 
to produce the all-round good dog witha 
compact characteristic appearance, good in 
expression, in texture of coat, standing well 
on his toes, with bone, and plenty of it, 
running right down into them, a dog with 
plenty of quality and fire combined with all 
these, a dog fit to go anywhere and do any- 
thing—to breed such a dog is the problem. 

The fox-terrier is by no means the only 
breed which has suffered at the hands of 
people who vie with one another to produce 
one perfect point to the neglect of all others, 
continuing year after year to exaggerate, 
until ultimately they obtain what are al- 
most deformities. Bulldogs, bloodhounds, 
setters, collies, have undergone this identi- 
cal experience and have encountered the 
same setbacks. Happily, however, there 
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are some wiser men and truer fanciers who 
know what they are about and who con- 
tinue their scientific breeding experiments, 
undisturbed by the fashion of the moment, 
whose aim it is to stimulate and elevate 
dogflesh in general and to produce ani- 
mals as nearly approaching that mythical 
perfect specimen as may be. 

Modern fox-terriers are on the large side 
beyond a doubt, still they are not so large 
as the average person imagines and few real 
clinkers will be found to weigh over nine- 
teen and a-half pounds when in proper con- 
dition. Why should not the old weight, 
recognized for so long, of fifteen to seven- 
teen pounds for a bitch, and sixteen to eigh- 
teen pounds for a dog, still prevail? What is 
gained by the increase in size Which is pow 
prevalent? The good staunch little terrier 
of moderate weight who has lived and flour- 
ished through the ebb and flow of fashion, 
will always be popular—a gamy chap be- 
loved by our forefathers, modified and mod- 
ernized to an extent which makes him enjoy 
more universal popularity than he has ever 


possessed during the centuries the breed 
has existed. 
The wire-haired and smooth varieties of 


fox-terriers are of similar descent. There 
is absolutely no difference in points between 
them excepting the one their divisions indi- 
cate—that of coat. The coat of the wire- 
haired division should be hard and rough in 
texture, feeling really like wire. A silky 
or woolly coat is to be avoided. Not many 
years have passed since it was necessary to 
enter the wire-haired fox-terrier in a sort of 
variety class known as “broken-haired ter- 
riers,’ and often one would meet in such 
classes the most extraordinary assortment 
of. tykes, such, for instance, as Scottish, 
Skye, Bedlington, Dandie Dinmont and 
Irish terriers. It must indeed have re- 
quired a most patient and capable judge 
to pitk the prize winners among such a 
gathéring. But wire-haired fox-terriers so 
rapidly became popular that they could no 
longer be .relegated to the broken-haired 
variety class, and in 1880 or thereabouts, 
they were recognized as a legitimate branch 
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of the family to which they belong. At the 
leading shows in England they were sepa- 
rated from the smooth and their broken- 
haired cousins. From about that time they 
can boast a classification of their own, and 
now-a-days when prizes are offered for the 
best fox-terrier in a show it is very often a 
severe competition between the two varie- 
ties for first place—so immensely have the 
wires been improved. 

Many people believe the wire to be a 
manufactured breed and a production of 
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have always been famous and, if one asked 
an old-fashioned warrener or rat catcher 
who was his best pal, he would almost cer- 
tainly reply that his wire “tarrier,” was. 
For many years fox-terriers, both smooth 
and wires, were used with fox-hounds, being 
frequently carried by one of the whips to be 
ready for use if Master Reynard managed 
to get to ground, and no kennels were 
considered fully equipped unless supplied 
with a brace or more of these sturdy little 
fellows. But customs have changed since 


Wandee Coastguard, which won first prize in the open-class for wire-haired dogs. 


modern times, but nothing could be further 
from the truth. The two varieties were, 
according to a recognized authority, con- 
temporaries in the old days, and although 
for a certain period of time, the wire-haired 
fox-terrier became obscure and ran great 
danger of extinction there were, fortunate- 
ly, some sporting gentlemen in the North 
of England who kept the breed alive and 
greatly preferred the game, rough hard-bit- 
ten sort to his as game, but more popular, 
relation. For pluck and endurance, wires 


that day, and the majority of fox-terriers 
now before the public have never seen a fox 
nor are they likely to do so. This is a 
taunt which is often hurled at fox-terrier 
fanciers, but reflect for a moment and real- 
ize what an absurd one it is. Think of the 
enormous numbers of fox-terriers now be- 
fore the public, then think of the numbers 
of packs of hounds there are and work out, 
if you can, to your own satisfaction, how 
many hundred fox-terriers each pack would 
have, to arrange for the terriers in their vi- 
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cinity to seeafox. It is true, however, that 
their size is somewhat against them for, 
if they are not too large to get to ground, 
the chances are that if they did get there 
they would in all probability kill the fox 
instead of merely helping to bolt him, as 
they were originally intended to do; yet 
Reynard in his earth is a stiff customer to 
tackle at the best of times and it requires 
all the pluck, strength and ability of his 
assailant to conquer. Half a century ago 
when these terriers were kept by masters 
of hounds, they played an important part 
in the day’s sport, but now-a-days it is sel- 
dom the huntsman bothers to have a fox 
dug out; if he gets to ground, hounds are 
generally taken at once to draw another 
covert. There is, consequently, little or no 
use at the present time for a fox-terrier in 
the hunting-field. 

The manipulating and trimming which is 
necessary to prepare the fox-terriers for the 
judging-ring takes much time and patience 
and not a little experience. It is a regret- 
table fact that many have used this knowl- 
edge (and possibly a pair of scissors) to fash- 


ion defects in earsor tail into the correct and, 
therefore, desirable shape. What is known 
as “‘dropping”’ the ear is a more common 
practice than the cutting down of a large 
ear, as the latter is fairly easily detected, 
while a judge must thoroughly understand 
his business to notice the slight scar which 
is left after a large standing-out ear has 
been manufactured into a close-drop one. 
Whitening the dog is also a popular method 
of ‘‘faking,’”’ and it is most amusing to no- 
tice the facial expression of an exhibitor, as 
a cloud of white powder arises from his dog 
who has been given a few smart whacks 
with the glove or handkerchief of the know- 
ing judge, who suspects the animal’s snowy 
coat is not exactly as nature bestowed it 
upon him. A beautiful black or tan body 
mark has been known to respond to certain 
acids, but it is seldom this sort of “faking” 
is resorted to. There is a certain amount 
of coat manipulation necessary, but this is 
always done in the privacy of the kennel, 
and consists mainly in removing an old coat 
some weeks previous to a show, in order 
that the new coat may have a chance to 
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grow. out unencumbered by the last year’s 
growth. 


FOX-TERRIER CLUB STANDARD 


Head.—The skull should be flat and mode- 
rately narrow, broader between the ears and 
gradually decreasing between the eyes. Not 
much “stop” should be apparent; but there 
should be more difference in the profile between 
the forehead and top jaw, than is seen in the case 
of a greyhound. ‘The ears should lie V-shaped 
and rather small of moderate thickness and 
dropping forward closely to the cheek, not hang 
by the side of the head like afox-hound. The 
jaw should be straight and muscular, but not too 
full in the cheek, it should be of fair punishing 
length, but not so as in any way to resemble the 
greyhounds or modern English terriers. There 
should not be much falling away below the eyes; 
this part of the head should, however, be mode- 
rately chiselled out, so as not to go down in a 
straight slope like a wedge. The nose, towards 
which the muzzle must slightly taper, should be 
black. The eyes should be dark-rimmed, small 
and rather deep-set, full of fire and life. The 
teeth should be level and strong. 

The neck should be lean and muscular without 
throatiness, of fair length and gradually widen- 
ing to the shoulders, which should be fine at the 
points, long and sloping, the chest deep and not 
too broad. 

The back should be short, straight and strong 


with no —— of slackness behind the shoul- 


ders; the loin broad, powerful and very slightly 
arched. The dog should be well ribbed up with 
deep back ribs and should not be flat-sided. 

he hindquarters should be strong and muscu- 
lar, quite free from droop or crouch. The thighs 
long and powerful, hocks near the ground, the 
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dog standing well up on them like a fox-hound, 
without much bend in-the stifles. Stern should 
be set on rather high and carried gaily but not 
over the back or curled. It should be of good 
length, anything ——- a pipe-stopper tail 
being especially objectionable. 

Legs, viewed in any direction, must be straight, 
showing little or no appearance of ankle in front. 
They should be large in bone throughout, the 
elbow working freely just clear of the side. Both 
fore and hind legs should be carried straight for- 
ward in traveling, the stifles not turning outward. 
The feet should be round, compact, and not too 
large, the toes moderately arched and turned nei- 
ther in nor out. There should be no dewclaw 
behind. In the smooth variety the coat should 
be smooth, but hard, dense and abundant, while 
the coat of the wire-haired should be hard and 
rough in texture. 

Color.—White should predominate.  Brindle- 
red or liver markings are objectionable, other- 
wise their point is of little or no importance. 

Symmetry, Size, and Character.—The dog must 
present a generally gay, lively, and active ap- 
pearance. Bone and strength in a small com- 
pass are essential, but this must not be taken to 
mean that a fox-terrier should be cloggy or in 
any way coarse. Speed and endurance must be 
looked to as well as power, and the symmetry of 
a fox-hound taken as a model. The terrier, like 
the hound, must on no account be leggy, neither 
must he be too short in the leg. He should stand 
like a cleverly made hunter, covering a lot of 
ground, yet with a short back, as before stated. 
He will thus attain the highest degree of propel- 
ling power, together with the greatest length of 
stride that is compatible with the length of his 
body. Weight is not a certain criterion for a 
fox-terrier’s fitness for his work. General shape, 
size and contour are the main points. 
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SIDE SHOW STUDIES 


THE BITE OF A RATTLER AND THE SAD 
FATE OF BIG PETE 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


well until it met the proverbial fate, 

the trainer entered the lion’s den 
once too often, and what remained of him 
was placed in an ambulance and taken to 
the hospital. After the performance for 
the evening was over, Baltimore, the bad 
lion, who had suddenly developed a craving 
for human flesh, had been dealt with by the 
proprietor of the menagerie in a manner 
which would spoil his appetite for many a 
day to come and make him remember that 
trainers can not be mangled with impunity. 

Most of the lights were extinguished at 
Dreamland, but two men sat at the table 
in front of the Arena with the proprietor, 
discussing the accident and listening to sto- 
ries of former encounters which he related. 
His own body bears the scars of many a 
battle with his savage charges, but he has 
discontinued giving personal exhibitions 
with them in the large cage, because his 
wife has developed a prejudice against hav- 
ing him brought to her in fragments, and 
he has found that the training of trainers 
is a far more difficult task than the educa- 
tion of wild animals. 

“Yes, any man who follows this business 
carries his life in his hands,” he said in an- 
swer to a question from the stranger within 
the gates. “You helped to care for poor 
Bonavita to-night, after Baltimore finished 
with him, so you know what a lion’s jaws 
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cando. I’ve seen em chewed up as bad as 
that and get over it, but they never get 
quite the same again. Leave the business? 
No; it is like the sea: a man who takes to it 
keeps it up until the time comes when he 
doesn’t recover, but after a bad accident he 
usually takes another breed of animals. 

“The worst sight I ever saw was about 
five years ago, when one of our performing 
bears turned on its trainer and seized his 
arm. He worried it as a terrier would a 
bone for a good twenty minutes before we 
could drive him off, and the bear died from 
the punishment we gave him. The man’s 
arm isn’t much use to him now, but he is 
crazy for me to give him another group of 
animals to train, which I can’t do because a 
man needs two good pairs of limbs when he 
gets into the exhibition cage.” He told of 
many accidents which had happened to 
himself and his employees, most of them 
through their own carelessness, born of con- 
stant association with their charges who 
never miss the opportunity which the short- 
est instant of forgetfulness gives them. 

“| said that bear attack was the worst 
sight I ever saw, and it was; but some- 
thing happened here last year which im- 
pressed me more because it was so myste- 
rious.. A friend of mine in Florida shipped 
me a box of rattlers which he wrote had 
been ‘attended to,’ and I supposed that 
their poison fangs had been extracted. 


This is the second of a series of Side Show Studies which will appear in OuT1NG. 
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They were delivered just before the per- 
formance started and | ripped a board off 
the box and stuck my hand in, grabbing 
them one by one and throwing them into 
the den as if they were garter snakes. 

“The man who took care of the snakes 
was out on the ballyhoo; walking around 
with the gander following him to advertise 
the show; and when he came in he looked 
them over and found that each one had as 
pretty a pair of fangs as you would wish to 
see. He told me about it and I confess that 
it gave me a gone feeling in the pit of my 
stomach, for | remembered how | had felt 
around for them in the box with my bare 
hands. 

“Tam pretty busy while a performance 
is going on, so I told him to let them alone 
until | had a chance to examine them. 
Ninety per cent. of the accidents which oc- 
cur in a menagerie comes from the disre- 
gard of ordinary precautions or the disobe- 
dience of orders, and I had a presentment 
that something was going to happen and | 
was keeping an extra vigilant eye on the 
performers in the big exhibition cage. 
Well, it happened, all right; but not in the 
way that I expected. 

“The snake man instead of getting back 
on the ballyhoo where he belonged, stood 
around the snake cage, watching the new 
rattlers, and along came a couple of gazabos 
who commenced talking about them. One 
of them was the wise guy, who always knows 
about how the animals are doped so they 
won’t bite and all that other information 
which isn’t so. He commenced explaining 
how the snakes were harmless, because 
their teeth had been pulled, and giving a 
lot of general misinformation about them. 
The snake man listened until he couldn’t 
stand it any longer and then he stuck his 
hand into the cage and grabbed one of the 
rattlers by the neck. 

“*Fangs pulled, eh?’ says he, and he 
made the rattler open his mouth and show 
a perfect pair of stingers. The wise guy 
took one look at them and fled, and the 
snake man would have carried it off all 
right, only he was so busy calling a few 
choice names after him that he placed the 
snake back in the cage instead of throwing 
it in, and the rattler struck him before he 
could draw his hand out. He had a clown 
make-up on, so | couldn’t tell whether he 
was pale, or not, when he came to me a few 
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minutes later and held out his hand, but 
there was a queer expression on his face and 
I knew that my apprehensions had not been 
groundless. 

“There were just two little red dots, no 
bigger than pin heads, on the back of his 
hand. 

“ *You got it, didn’t your’ says I. 

““ *Good and plenty,’ says he. ‘My arm 
hurts me, already.’ 

“We got busy right away and took him 
up to the hospital where Bonavita is now. 
Say, he was a very thin man and you can 
see that I’m no lightweight; but by mid- 
night the right side of his body and his 
right arm and leg were swollen to my size, 
and in the morning all of the swollen part 
was as black as a coal. He was suffering 
terribly, and I tried to get hold of the Arab 
snake doctor but couldn’t locate him, so | 
wired to Rochester for Rattlesnake Pete. 
He came down and a mighty interesting 
man he is, but he couldn’t do anything 
which ‘ Doc’ up at the hospital hadn’t done, 
and it was five days before my man was 
out of danger. He was not a drinking 
man—I finished having drunkards around 
my show a good many years ago—and the 
whiskey took right hold of him and pulled 
him through. ‘Doc’ kept squirting some 
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red stuff into his arm, but it was the ‘red- 
eye’ which saved him—and that reminds 
me.” 

He beckoned to the waiter and each one 
ordered his favorite antidote for a possible 
snake bite. 

“Did he return to the show?” asked the 
stranger, after he had rendered himself im- 
mune. 

“He sure did; you couldn’t keep him 
away, but he has never been fond of snakes 
since. It is the same man whom you saw 
putting the group of elephants through 
their paces to-night.” 

It was growing late, and the proprietor 
announced that he was going to show his 
wife a good husband and said 
good-night, but the stranger 
waited for the story which he 
saw was trembling upon his 
companion’s lips, and induced 
the sleepy waiter to bring 
a farewell dose of snake- 
bite antidote. The man 
was unknown to him by 
name, but his personality 
promised to be interesting, 
for his face spoke of good 
living, the red of his com- 
plexion was evidently 
not entirely due to 
exposure to the sun, 
and the little sacs under 
the eyes indicated that 
he was apt to be the 
last of a _ convivial 
party to suggest break- 
ing up. 

He had listened to 
the proprietor’s stories 
with the same bored 
expression which Noah might wear in hear- 
ing the experiences of a survivor of the 
Johnstown flood, and he looked regretfully 
at the vacant chair, now that his turn had 
come. 

“Snakes!” he exclaimed with a con- 
temptuous snort. “What does the boss 
know about ’em? I used to own the only 
snake that was worth having. Ever hear 
of ‘Big Pete’?” The stranger confessed 
his ignorance, and the other settled back 
in his chair and lighted a fresh cigar. 

“Tl tell you about him, then. You 
know that a snake is a queer proposition in 
a menagerie. They get sore mouths—can- 


ker the fakirs call it—and won’t eat, and 
then, if you’ve got any investment in ’em 
you want to get it out mighty quick, for 
they are no orchids. I was pretty well on 
my uppers, after a bad season on the road, 
when a guy named Merritt came to me and 
said he could get a fine snake cheap, and he 
thought we might make some money out of 
him by showing him to the Rubes at the 
county fairs. 

“What I didn’t know about snakes would 
have filled a book, but when I saw this 
one | knew it was a bargain. It was the 
blamedest biggest snake that ever gave a 
wriggle, and the only reason its owners 
had not made a fortune was because it was 
never properly adver- 
tised. I used to know 
just how much _ he 
weighed and how long 
he was, but my brain got 
so tired figuring up the 

money we made out of 

him that I’ve had no 
memory for figures 
since. 

“Well, as I said, I 
was pretty hard up, but 
I had this sparkler left 
for ‘fall money,’ and 
when I saw that snake 
I pushed it over my 
uncle’s counter.” He 
pointed to a large yellow 
diamond in his scarf, and 
the stranger tried to 
make a mental calcula- 
Y tion of a pawnbroker’s 

valuation of it. 
“Merritt managed to 
dig up some mazuma, 
and we chipped in fifty apiece and became 
the proud possessors of Big Pete. If I 
had been wise to the business I would have 
known there was something wrong to make 
him sell so cheap, but we more than got 
our money back out of him the first week, 
so we had no kick coming. The newspaper 
boys were good to us and gave us a lot of 
space, and we were playing on velvet and 
had Pete besides. It was such a cinch that 
Merritt, who looked after the snake while 
I did the spieling and sold tickets on the 
front, commenced to get worried for fear 
we should lose him. , 
“*Jim,’ says he to me one morning when 
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business was a little dull, ‘I believe there’s 
something phony about the blame snake. 
He won’t eat and I’ve tempted him with 
the best I could get. I guess I’ll run down 
to the Bowery and get one of those snake 
sharps to come up and have a look at him; 
I believe his teeth need filing.’ 

“I knew he was stuck on a girl that 
was doing a turn in a music hall down 
that way, but business was dull, so I let 
him go without raising a holler. The next 
day he comes back with a jaw-carpenter 
who claimed he knew all about snakes and 
when he gets through looking at Pete’s 
mouth we felt pretty blue. 

“ *Canker!’ says he. ‘ Your 
little snakelet may live a 
month.’ 

“Well, that put 
it up to us to get 
busy, so I did 
the spieling on 
the outside 
until my voice 
gave out, and 
Merritt lied on 
the inside un- 
til he was black 
in the face, 
telling the 
Rubes about 
how many 
sheep old Pete swallowed 
every week. We had a lot of 
rabbits and doves with him 
in the cage, hopping and flying 
around behind the thick glass 
front, and they were real soci- 
able with old Pete, who never 
batted an eye at em. At the 
end of the month he was look- 
ing pretty thin and we were afraid he 
would peg out any day. It was hard luck 
on us, for things were coming our way and 
our bank rolls were getting good and plenty 
thick and they were all ‘yellow boys,’ from 
the case card to the wrapper. Our wads 
grew fatter as Pete grew thinner, and we 
were looking for some easy mark to unload 
him onto, when one morning Merritt comes 
running out, just as I was staving off a 
farmer who had heard him lie and brought 
around a flock of scabby sheep to sell to us 
for snake food. 

‘Jim,’ he yells, grabbing me by the 
shoulders and waltzing around like a whirl- 


“ Just two little red dots on the 
back of his hand.” 


ing dervish, ‘we'll make Vanderbilt and 
Rockefeller look like thirty cents; old Pete 
has swallowed every blame pigeon and rab- 
bit in the coop.’ 

“It seemed too good to be true, but when 
I went to have a look there was not a 
feather nor a piece of fur to be seen and old 
Pete was examining all the corners of the 
cage to see that he hadn’t overlooked a 
bet. He looked a whole lot better already, 
and Merritt and I began to discuss what 
we should do with all our money. 

“But say, there was one thing we forgot 
to reckon on; the appetite he had been sav- 
ing for about a year, and although the 
money came in faster than 
ever, most of it went out to 
the rabbit men and pigeon 
fanciers. You know that 
when a snake swallows an 

animal you can see the 

bulge in him for a long 

time, but you 

couldn’t see 

any in old Pete. 

He was just the 

same size all 

the way from 

his nose, to the 

tip of his tail, 

for there was 

no space be- 

tween the animals. 

“Things began to 

look pretty serious 

for us, for we had 

used up all the avail- 

able small live stock 

in the surrounding 

country, and the 

Rubes got onto the 

fact that we were up against their game 

and raised the ante on us for what was left. 

It’s like taking candy from a child to sell a 

gold brick to a farmer, but he everlastingly 

gets back at you if you have to buy any of 

his produce. Hungry Joe and the man who 

invented the greengoods game would be 

skinned to death if they had to buy a dozen 
eggs from one of ’em. 

“And all the time old Pete kept a con- 
stant procession of small animals moving 
down his throat, regardless of expense, and 
if the supply ran short he would look at 
Merritt so reproachfully that it made him 
feel so bad he couldn’t deliver his lecture 
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for sobs. He worked the pathetic on him, 
but if I came around there was no ‘Only 
three grains of corn, mother,’ expression on 
his face; he would just rear up on his tail 
and lambaste that glass trying to get at me. 
I had been living pretty well during our 
prosperity and I guess I looked good to him, 
so rather than have any hard feelings about 
it I stuck closer than ever to the front of the 
house. 

“We had rented a frame building in a 
little town up on the Hudson and were 
showing him off in good form. Business 
was rushing and we had the S. R. O. sign 
out all the time, but snake food was getting 
scarcer than boiled lobsters during the cold 
snap last winter. The show had closed up 
for night and we were trying to make dents 
in the front of the tavern bar with our 
breast bones and laying in a stock of sup- 
plies, in case old Pete should bite us. 

“While we were discussing the best way 
to stimulate the rabbit-breeding industry, 
“biff—boom—bang,’ went the town bell 
and the barkeep commenced to peel off his 
coat and get into a red flannel shirt and 
a fireman’s helmet. It was one of those 
towns where they have a dude volunteer 
fire department, which the boys all join for 
the socials in the winter and to look pretty 
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on the annual parade day. Merritt and | 
didn’t hurry any; we knew that it would 
take some time for the chief, who kept the 
town drug store, to get into his red shirt 
and shiny boots and select the bouquet to 
carry in the big end of his speaking trumpet. 
Pretty soon, ‘Always Ready, Ever Faith- 
ful, Hose Company Number One,’ which 
comprised the department, came down the 
street, all of the company shouting orders 
through trumpets at the two coons who 
were pulling the cart. 

“Of course, we went along to see the 
‘Fighting the Flames’ show, but say: the 
joke was on us, for it was our theatre which 
provided it. There wasn’t anything left 
to burn and the hose company marched 
proudly back. Poor old Pete was nothing 
but a heap of ashes and Merritt looked sor- 
rowful. 

“* Jim,’ says he, ‘let’s copper the rabbit 
market before they get wise.’ ” 

“Did you have no insurance?” asked the 
stranger sympathetically. 

“Not a blame cent,” replied his com- 
panion as he rose togetobed. “But 1 am 
making good money out of old Pete yet. 
I had him stuffed and get a hundred a week 
from a dime museum for him—and they 
furnish the feed.” 





THE HOLY CITY OF THE HINDUS. 


By F. J. O. ALSOP 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


PEN a map of India and, finding 
Calcutta on the northeast coast, 
trace to the left and slightly up- 
ward for about a third of the way across the 
great peninsula to a place on the banks of 
the Ganges, called Benares. Of all sacred 
places in India this is the most sacred, for it 
is the devout wish of every one of the two 
hundred million followers of Brahma to die 
in Benares; and, before dying, to bathe in 
the Ganges, that he may be thus cleansed 
of all sin. 

There is about these Ganges bathing- 
places, or ‘“‘ghats,” as they are called, a fas- 
cination which holds one from the time he 
starts in his boat at one end till he disem- 
barks at the other. For here is the very 
center of Hindu worship. 

The ghats are steps, broad and of stone, 
mounting in a flight from fifteen to a hun- 
dred feet above the water. And behind 
them rise, on stone rampart foundations, 
houses of rich men, and Hindu monaster- 
ies and temples. While above all towers 
the Mosque of Aurangzeb, in two grace- 
ful, slender minarets, symbols of Mahom- 
ed, that dominate with scorn the shorter, 
broader cones which mark the domain of a 
Vishnu or a Siva. The steps and ramparts 
are of a light brown, the houses white, 
with black roofs and iron railings, and the 
cone-like Hindu temples vary from dark 
red to gold. From many a cone is raised a 
staff bearing a gilded or red flag with its 
emblem, the bull or trident of Siva, or the 
lion of Durga. Siva and his terrible wife are 
worshiped mostly here for Mother Ganges 
flows from the head of Siva in the great 
northern mountains, where is the ‘‘ Roof of 
the World.” They are terrible gods, these 
two, for they symbolize destruction and 
creation, and are worshiped with bloody 
and secret rites. 

The ghats are thronged with a noisy, 
moving mass of dark-skinned people, made 
the darker by contrast with the brightness 
of their loose cloak-like clothes of white, 
pink, green and yellow. Some stand to 


their necks in water, others half out, while 
many are along the lower steps, uttering 
incantations as they take the sacred liquid 
in their palms or sit cross-legged in medita- 
tion. Priests are ranged all along the steps 
or sit on the ramparts that abut the river. 
Huge straw-mat umbrellas shade them, and 
round about a circle of disciples receive 
sacred teachings before entering the holy 
waters. 

The air above swarms with vultures, 
pigeons and crows, whose hoarse cries 
sound a melancholy note above the con- 
tinued hum and incantation that proceeds 
from human throats. 

The Nepal Ghat, the most crowded of 
all, is a mass of preachers’ umbrellas, with 
bathers swarming thick as flies. Men 
stand upright on the abutting ramparts 
and fall full length in worship of the sun; 
three times they so prostrate themselves, 
and then they bathe in the sacred waters 
and are washed of sin. At one end old 
women and young, trying hard to keep 
from shivering, advance slowly into the 
waters, and then with one bold effort duck 
suddenly and, once wet, bob down twice 
more. They lift the sacred water in their 
palms and, throwing it into the air, pray 
vehemently. Then they leave the water 
and remove their clinging, dripping cloth- 
ing from beneath a clean, dry wrap. Chat- 
ting to one another and with happy faces, 
they mount the broad flight once more and 
disappear up a narrow alley-way to pray at 
the shrines above. Some of them are old 
women with white, close-cropped heads, 
come, perhaps, from the far southern end of 
the peninsula to enter the Holy City and 
bathe in chill Mother Ganges. For then 
they may die in peace. 

Broad, stubby-cabined boats continually 
move up stream from the bridge below load- 
ed with arriving pilgrims, who stop first 
at Vishnu’s Ghat and ascend the broad 
steps — before entering the Ganges, they 
must bathe in Vishnu’s Well, which stands 
at the top. The great god, it is said, dug 
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“The charmer blows upon his flute, and the cobra raises his head 
above the ground, his long body quivering and his hood open.” 
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The Burning Ground 





“Women slip by, too, the heads of some covered by a veil.” 
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The Holy City of the Hindus 


the well with his discus and filled it with his 
sweat. The water, never changed, is black 
with filth and strewn with rotting flowers. 
Yet these people bathe in it and drinkof it, 
rejoicing. 

On a wooden raft in front of another 
crowded ghat sit ascetics, bare to the waist, 
their foreheads smeared with white caste 
marks and their arms streaked diagonally 
with lines of ash paste. They have sworn, 
some of them, to keep the same position for 
a month or more, and the most devout are 
surrounded by a group of pilgrims looking 
on with reverence. The most horrid sight 
of all is a fakir, a sort of Hindu fanatic. 
His hair is long, covered with ashes and 
dyed in streaks a dirty yellow. From be- 
neath this tangled shock peers a face 
smeared with dead-white paste, the eyes 
red and bleared. He wears a dirty loin- 
cloth, and his trunk and legs are daubed 
with ashes. At intervals he raises a hoarse, 
loud yell and blows an earsplitting blast 
upon a polished white conch. 

Toward the upper end of the ghats is the 
burning-ground. There are no steps here, 
but a slope of beaten dirt. Stop half an 
hour and you may see every step of the 
cremation rites. Sitting on stone ramparts 
above, to right and left, are friends and rela- 
tives of the dead ones. The figure to the 
right, huddled up in a bright green wrap, is 
of the lowest caste of Hindus and keeps the 
mat shed near by where the sacred fire for 
igniting every corpse is for sale. You hear 
hoarse, loud cries of ‘Ram! Ramana!” and 
behold, a:burial procession is coming down 
the slope. Four men carry the corpse 
slung between two bamboo poles, and cry 
to the god Ram. He is the personification 
of filial love, and thus it is meet that they 
should call him to witness. They swing 
down to the river and immerse the corpse. 
It is wrapped in a white shroud stained 
with red blotches. Then they lift the head 
slightly out of the water and remove the 
shroud from the face, splashing water five 
times upon the mouth. Others in the mean- 
time are building a wooden pyre, made of 
faggots sold near by, and when finished 
standing three feet or more above ground. 
The corpse, its dark color showing through 
the dripping shroud, is then placed on the 
wooden altar and covered with faggots. 
This done, all but two mount the ramparts 
and watch the final ceremony. Of the two 
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remaining, one pours oil upon the wood 
from a small clay dish while the other goes 
to the fire house above. He soon returns 
with a long straw wisp, blazing at one end. 
He advances to the corpse’s head, touches 
it with the wisp, and then circles the pyre 
five times, touching the head each time until 
the fifth, when he places the blazing wisp 
beneath the feet and the whole pile bursts 
into flame. When all is consumed the 
ashes are raked into the river and float 
away to bliss eternal. 

One may often see five or six corpses at 
one time being thus treated. There is no 
sadness on the part of the mourners. They 
laugh and talk, and look with utter indif- 
ference upon the burning bodies. While 
there one morning I was continually an- 
noyed by a little boy who jumped repeat- 
edly into the water and swam to my boat, 
howling shrilly for ‘“baksheesh.’”’ I also 
remember two youths wrestling and splash- 
ing about in the water where the ashes are 
thrown. The corpses are burned with their 
jewels on, and three or four men may al- 
ways be seen in the water, with baskets, 
sifting mud from the bottom in the hope of 
finding bits of gold. They usually bring 
up pieces of half-burned bone. 

To reach the temples above, you must 
climb the broad stone flight of the ghats. 
But you must pick your way among half- 
clad men and women and run the chance 
of stumbling over mangy dogs or bumping 
sacred cows, which wander about and are 
fed by pilgrims, who gain sanctity thereby. 
Snake-charmers are ever on the lookout for 
tourists. It is interesting to stop for a few 
moments on a landing and watch them. 
They uncoil a python from about their 
necks, and drag a tangled mass of snakes 
from a pair of baskets, so that the stones 
are soon alive with them. Then a red 
earthen-ware jug is opened and out comes 
a king cobra. The charmer blows upon a 
flute, and the cobra raises his head above 
the ground, his long body quivering and 
his hood open. His skin is a beautiful 
brown and white, laid off in squares. 

Most famous of the Benares places of 
worship are the Golden Temple of Siva, 
the Cow Temple of Anapurna, and Siva’s 
Well. To reach them you must go through 
streets as narrow as those for which Chi- 
nese Canton is famous. And they are just 
as crowded, only there you see the yellow 
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“The figure to the right (huddled up in a wrap) keeps the shed where sacred fire i is for sale.’ 
“Men in the water sifting mud from the bottom, in the hope of finding bits of gold.” 
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The Holy City of the Hindus 


Mongol, and here the black Aryan meets 
you, walking stealthily but jabbering at the 
top of his voice. Men and women, pil- 
grims and residents, rich and poor, jostle 
one another, while sacred cows block the 
way, picking up stray flowers dropped by 
worshipers. Black faces peer from be- 
neath red or white turbans, and eyes flash 
upon you, with perhaps a frightened, or a 
curious, or sometimes an angry look. Once 
in a while an old soldier or a policeman 
draws up and gives you a military salute. 
The merchants, anxious for your trade, 
salaam and ask your guide to bring you to 
their shops. Women slip by, too, the faces 
of some completely covered by a veil, while 
others of lower caste go by bareheaded. 
These all wear earrings, nose-rings, and 
nose-studs as big as an overcoat-button. 
Their arms are covered with bracelets, 
sometimes six inches deep. On their bare 
ankles they carry heavy silver circlets, and 
their toes are a mass of silver rings. 

The entrance to the Cow Temple is 
through a narrow lane made narrower still 
by the line of widows squatting along the 
sides with begging-bowls before them. For 
Anapurna, the goddess of plenty, presides 
over the shrine, and to give the widows 
grain after visiting her is a specially meri- 
torious act. The temple is a square within 
a square. Along the outer square is a line 
of cloisters, slippery with rotting flowers 
and slimy dirt, with-a number of sacred 
white cows peacefully chewing their cud 
and filling up the passage way. At the in- 
ner square, under a pillar-supported roof, is 
the image of the goddess. She is of brass, 
her face hardly discernible because of the 
flowers that deck her, and the marble floor 
in front is wet and slippery. Here her 
devotees kneel and pray for fine crops and 
riches. 

If you stay for any time, you find your- 
self the center of a mob of boys and beggars 
howling for baksheesh, so that you must 
perforce get away. And, with your guide 
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shouldering a passage, you go once more 
down Widow’s Alley, and turn to the right 
toward the Golden Temple, the Holy of 
Holies of Benares, the most sacred of the 
many thousand Hindu shrines scattered 
through India. Over the alley-way lead- 
ing to it is stretched a red cloth, casting a 
lurid glare on the passers below. Number- 
less small booths line the way, where sacred 
flowers and small brass or clay images of 
the gods are sold. But if you stop for a 
minute to look at them, you are surrounded 
by pilgrims or beggars thrusting wet, dirty 
flowers in your hand and expectant of heavy 
baksheesh. I once put my foot on the en- 
trance threshold to look in, when imme- 
diately howls and cries of “No! Nay!” 
made me draw back, for all within is sacred; 
only Hindus may enter. All that I might 
see from without was a moving mass of 
people with a reddish light upon them. 
I could not see the images. But here Siva 
sits enthroned. His symbols are a trident 
for destruction, and a bull for creation. He 
wears a necklace of skulls. He is ‘‘ Death,” 
the ‘‘ Master of Human Cattle.” One may 
see the top of his sacred shrine from a house 
nearby. It is surmounted by a gold turret 
and a red turret, the latter flaunting flags 
of red and gold bearing emblems, the bull 
and trident. 

Directly by the temple in a stone court is 
Siva’s Well, of all wells the most sacred, for 
here it is that Siva has his favorite abode. 
When in Aurangzeb’s time the Hindu idols 
were thrown down and the mosque that 
stands close by was built, Siva’s image was 
cast into the well, and it became even more 
sacredthan before. The roof that shelters it 
is supported by many red columns, among 
which none but Hindus may go. The reli- 
gious throng the place, drinking of the filthy 
water, and throwing down flowers to make 
it still more filthy. Close by in the court- 
yard is a huge image of a sacred bull, all red, 
and kneeling. The head is six feet or more 
above ground, and decked with garlands. 
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FRONTIER TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


UT in Arizona, to-day and all the 
(—) yesterdays of the past, shake hands. 
The most primitive conditions of 
life obtain side by side with the most mod- 
ern. There, more than any other place on 
the continent, the twentieth century leans 
across the span of years that embrace all 
human activities to converse intimately 
with prehistoric ages. Up to the very rim 
of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado run 
palace cars equipped with barber shop and 
electric ticker, that its occupants may gaze 
across this Titan of chasms and down a mile 
into the bowels of the earth. 

During the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the great question of commercial 
development which confronted the United 
States was that of transportation. Theim- 
mense richness of the country in latent 
resources was conceded by all well-in- 
formed people, but whether these could be 
marketed to compete with Europe was an- 
other thing. At the close of the War of the 
Rebellion the railroad mileage was incon- 
siderable. During the forty years since 
then, it has increased a thousand per cent., 
till the tracks of this country would girdle 
the earth with a nine-ply strand of double 
steel rails. To this one factor more than 
any other is due the present commercial 
supremacy of the United States. 

The coming of the railroad has always 
brought with it civilization, and ultimately 
has made an end to primitive commercial 
conditions. But in some places, by reason 
of remoteness and inaccessibility, the pio- 
neer conditions of trade and transportation 
have endured longer than in others. This 
is notably true of the arid and mountainous 
sections of the Southwest, which are now 
knocking at the doors of Congress for ad- 
mission to the Union on the basis of State- 
hood. In Arizona and New Mexico may 
still be seen vanishing types of locomotion 
and transportation in odd juxtaposition to 
the shining tires of the Sante Fé and the 
Southern Pacific transcontinental systems. 

In the frontier days, when Arizona and 
New Mexico were not yet on the map, when 


the hostile Apache swooped down on the 
unwary traveler and left behind him in his 
trail red smudges of blood and the black- 
ened embers of burnt prairie schooners, it 
was the bull team that did the freighting 
across the desert and transported the neces- 
sities of life to the pioneer. Gradually the 
bull team gave way to the mule in the 
evolution of the survival of. the fittest, for 
the latter combined the requisite hardi- 
hood with a greater speed. Along the old 
Santa Fé and Sonora trails, freighting parties 
wound their way over the shifting desert 
sands, to the scanty population in the river 
valleys beyond. These wagons were of an 
immense size, and two of them tied to- 
gether would often be drawn by as many 
as twenty-four mules. The foreshadow of 
the passing of the transcontinental freighter 
was simultaneous with the arrival of the 
first railway trains, but for long after the 
laying of the first tracks of shining steel, 
the freighter’s train held the right of way 
for hauls from points not connected by rail. 
In many parts of the West, more especially 
to new mining camps, freighting by means 
of mules attached to heavy wagons is still 
the principal method of getting supplies to 
camp and of hauling ore to points where it 
may be submitted to processes of reduction. 

The individual prospector on the placer 
claim is more modest in his equipment. 
With a loaded burro, or two as the case may 
be, he carries far up to his mountain claim 
all the necessities of life for a couple of 
months’ work. His varied outfit he packs 
on the back of the “Rocky Mountain ca- 
nary,” ropes it safely on with the diamond 
hitch, and is ready for the road: *These 
patient and enduring little animals are the 
best friend of the miner, for they carry 
everything conceivable to his needs, from 
planks to build a water trough, to picks, 
shovels, dynamite, whisky, water, flour, 
beans, and the monthly magazines. Once 
at his “prospect” the burro may be used to 
haul the makeshift tramway car out of his 


- tunnel, to wind up his bucketful of earth, 


or may be turned out to pick a living from 
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Frontier Transportation 


the mountain side with the assurance that 
it can always be found when wanted. In 
the valleys the burro is also in demand for 
various purposes, much of the wood being 
brought down along precipitous mountain 
trails, on the backs of burros. It is no un- 
common sight at Santa Fé to see on the his- 
toric old plaza as many as fifty burros, all 
laden with firewood, waiting in the sunlight 
with blinking eyes, while their masters, the 
Tesuque Indians, loiter about the quaint 
old town to dispose of their load for twenty- 
five cents. Asa beast of burden the burro 
is an indispensible; as a means of locomo- 
tion it is much used by the sleepy Mexican 
and indolent Maricopa or Pima red man, 
though the white man affects a steed more 
pretentious. 

Along the ranges of the great Southwest 
still graze thousands upon thousands of 
cattle, and here the cow-puncher is still to 
be found in his glory, as reckless and as 
joyous, though not as lawless, as in the days 
gone. His feats with the lasso and on the 
back of a bucking broncho are no less won- 
derful than of old, though he “‘shoots up” a 
town on his yearly spree a good deal less 
frequently, for the law has found its way 
into the very heart of the chaparral. The 
day of the “bad man” has passed away 
forever; and if he kills out of sheer wan- 
tonness, “just to see him kick,” he will 
probably be run to earth by the Arizona 
rangers or some grim-faced sheriff who fails 
to see the point of the joke, and expiate his 
crime on a legal gallows. In fact, to-day 
there is no safer place on earth than in those 
very towns of Arizona and New Mexico 
which used to be the camping ground of 
“Billy the Kid” and “Territory Bill.” 

For the most part the stage-coach, too, 
has gone the way of the freighter’s wagon, 
though it also may still be found connect- 
ing points not yet joined by rail. The 
driver still delights occasionally to frighten 
the timid passenger by cutting the edges of 
precipitous bluffs and sending the six-horse 
coach along on two wheels instead of four. 
It is sometimes necessary to hang on to 
one’s seat so as to be sure that one comes 
down on the same one from which he was 
jolted a moment before, and it is not at all 
necessary to get out and set a stake to make 
sure one is moving. 

“Hold ’em, Shorty. Steady, Dave— 
Mac. Hyer, git in the road, Buckskin! 
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What ye doin’ out therer You're a great 
leader, you are. Huh! Swing in there, 
Billy.” And so the driver’s steady refrain 
goes throughout the day, while his long whip 
curves to and fro over the backs of the 
bronchos. From point to point one passes 
the care-free puncher in shaps and som- 
brero, trolling out his gay chorus: 


“Black Jack Davy came riding along, 
Singing a song so gaily; 
He sang and sang till the merry woods rang, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady, 
And he charmed the heart of a lady.” 


Or it may be that one meets a Mexican 
Vaquero, courteous and languid; or per- 
haps an Indian, impassive or smiling, ac 
cording to his tribal inheritance of stoicism 
or gaiety. 

Through a Mexican village of adobe one 
passes, the untempered heat of the sun 
beating down on men, women and children 
lounging in the shade, the value of the com- 
bined wardrobe of the village, if the por- 
tion on exhibition is afair example, amount- 
ing to about one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. A little farther on is an Indian set- 
tlement where antique carts and methods 
of transportation may be observed, many of 
them hand-made, though these are usually 
relegated to the rear in favor of American 
machine-made wagons of various degrees of 
decrepitude. A form of “‘travois’’ is still 
in very semi-occasional use. It consists of 
cottonwood poles tied to a horse, one end of 
each pole dragging on the ground, the two 
being rudely joined to each other something 
in the nature of a sled. A squaw with a 
ki-ho, or woven grain carrier, may be seen 
moving ‘about her task of transporting 
grain from the half-tilled field near the 
bank of the nearly dry creek, while the brave 
is out with her doing his share of the work. 
Even the babes are carried about in a 
method unique. They are slipped into a 
kind of carrier, wrapped and swaddled in 
blankets, if it be cold, and then are ready to 
be hung on a tentpole or to be carried on 
the back of their mothers, as the case may 
be. For the better part of a year they fill 
these uncomfortable cradles, but appar- 
ently they soon adapt themselves to the 
inevitable, for they look out brightly and 
smilingly on the bustling village life about 
them. 








Photograph by Chester A. Vayling 


When the clean sap begins to stir. 





STALKING HOOT OWLS WITH A CAMERA 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


EGARDING ita real triumph of wood- 
R craft to find a large owls’ nest, as 
well as the best method of watching 
the great birds and studying their habits, 
for many seasons | have explored the wild- 
est forest tracts in late winter and early 
spring, with this uncertain quest as an in- 
centive. On the great majority of occa- 
sions | have been unsuccessful; but now 
and then I return home triumphant, and it 
is some of these successful adventures which 
| propose to describe. 

First, however, a word of explanation. 
Of these large owls which frequent our 
woodlands, popularly confused under the 
nameof “hoot owls,” there are two species— 
the great horned owl and the barred owl. 
The former is somewhat the larger, and has 
conspicuous ear-tufts and yellow eyes; the 
other has a smooth head and black eyes. 
The great horned owl is the first to breed, 
usually laying its eggs late in February 
or early in March, while nature is still 
snowbound; the barred owl is a close sec- 
ond, from the middle to the last of March. 
Both kinds, under primeval forest condi- 
tions probably prefer to nest in hollow trees. 
But more and more, as large, old timber be- 
comes scarce, leaving few hollows of suffi- 
cient size, both of them, but especially the 
great horned owl, are apt to preempt old 
“open’’ nests of hawks, crows or squirrels— 
platforms of sticks in a high fork of some 
tall forest tree, in lonely woods. Theeggs are 
usually two or three, large and white, about 
the size of hens’ eggs, but nearly globular— 
prizes, indeed, for the fortunate collector, 
notably so the eggs of the great horned owl. 

It was with the barred owl that most of 
my earlier successes were won; but it took 
years of vain searching before | stumbled 
upon the first nest, and that as easily as 
turning over one’s hand. It was April 
Fools’ Day, and | felt just in the mood for 
undertaking another of many a fool’s er- 
rand in ‘‘owling.” I had heard of a far- 
mer, who, the season before, had found a 
large young owl on the ground in an exten- 
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sive tract of tall, white pines. Acting on 
this clue, | found myself, late that after- 
noon, standing with the farmer under a tall 
pine, and gazing skyward at a lofty nest in 
its fork, the one under which he had found 
the owlet. There was no sign of present 
occupancy, and the old thing was pretty 
well blown down. However, in a neigh- 
boring tree I espied another aggregation of 
sticks, some fifty feet up. ‘‘That’s only an 
old affair,” remarked my companion; “‘it’s 
been there for years.” Be that as it might, 
just then something peculiar caught my 
eye, a speck of something gray and fluffy, 
clinging to a twig; I called it a piece of 
owl’s down. From one side of the nest, 
moreover, there projected something sus- 
piciously like a bird’s tail. I announced 
that I thought I would go up and inves- 
tigate. 

“What, climb that tree!” exclaimed my 
farmer-friend. ‘You can’t, and it’s too 
dark. Wait till to-morrow, and I will 
bring a ladder for you.” 

Truth to tell, it was rather a hard pros- 
pect, twenty feet to the first hold, and then 
nothing but rotten stubs nearly to the nest, 
andnoclimbing-irons. Firstof all! pounded 
the butt of the tree, but noowl flew. There- 
upon I began to “shin,” the farmer looking 
on with open mouth. Very soon | heard 
‘something like the swish of soft wings 
through the branches above me. It took 
some time longer, but at length—exciting 
moment—I raised my head above the level 
of the nest. It was deeply hollowed, lined 
softly with owl feathers; a dead mouse lay 
on the edge, and at the bottom were the 
hoped-for three, round, white eggs of the 
barred owl. 

As these were the first eggs of the kind 
I had ever found, I appropriated them, and 
descended. On my return, two weeks later, 
I found the owl sitting on her last year’s 
nest. Her brown stub of a tail was visible 
from the ground, and also her uncouth 
monkey-face and goggle eyes, as she peered 
at me over the edge of the nest. As | 





Young Great Horned Owl. 


climbed, she did not fly, and presently | 
was near enough, beneath her, to grasp the 


projecting tail. I did not do it; a fight 
with a big owl’s talons in the tree-top would 
have been no joke. Then she flew. What 
a sight that was, the wild scramble, in the 
confusion of which the broad wings beat 
against the branches, almost enough to stop 
the headway of the savage bird. But ina 
moment she was clear and went flapping 
off, steering accurately through the maze of 


trees, leaving me to examine her two new 
eggs. This was before I had begun to use 
the camera, alas! 

Some miles from this place was a large, 
wild tract of woodland, where, in course of 
time, I noticed the hootings of a pair of 
these barred owls. The next spring I be- 
gan in March, and for many days through- 
out that season and the early part of the 
next, I scoured those almost interminable 
woods, without obtaining so much as a 





The Young Barred Owl. 


glimpse of the mysterious birds, though I 
often. found the remains of rabbits and 
grouse upon which they had feasted. Then 


came the warm April days. On the elev- 
enth of the month, with a boy companion 
as spectator, | was up a tall pine in this 
tract, gazing upon the first red-shouldered 
hawks’ eggs of the season, when, though it 
was early afternoon with bright sunshine, 
the curious hooting of a barred owl came 
wafted to my ears from some pines not 


very faraway. On descending the tree, we 
struck off in that direction. Soon the boy 
called my attention to a hollow tree, asking 
if an owl might not be in there. Without 
special thought of such an event, we went 
over to the stub, and I gave it a careless 
kick. The shock of surprise was so great 
that I nearly fell over; for, in immediate 
response to the rude summons, there was a 
muffled sound of beating and scrambling 
from within the hollow, a comical face 
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peered out from the entrance, only about 
twelve feet from the ground, and, with hur- 
ried flappings, away went a great brown 
bird. I had at last found the home of the 
barred owl! In a moment | had scrambled 
up and could see, about three feet down 
the hole, three heavily incubated eggs lying 
on the decayed chips at the bottom, darkly 
stained with blood from the talons of the 
carnivorous owner. 

When the young owls hatched and grew 
stout and fierce, it was close quarters for 
them in the stub. Of all comical young- 
sters, the young barred owl is about the 
queerest. | once raised one of them in cap- 
tivity, and found the little fellow interest- 
ing and amusing. I called him “Goggles,” 
and certainly Goggles was a nice owl. 

But | must hasten to tell of that mon- 
arch of the forest, our feathered tiger, the 
great horned owl. I would advise anyone 
who believes that all owls are “blind” by 
day to try and approach one of these wary 
creatures, if, indeed, it can be seen at all. 
Even on the brightest day it is difficult to 
come within gunshot. 

How vividly I recall the excitement of 
the discovery of my first great horned owls’ 
eggs! It was in a wild region of pine-swamp 
in Plymouth County, Massachusetts. A 
farmer had for vears back heard the hoot- 
ings of a pair of these owls in a lonely 
swamp where there yet remained a rare 
tract of virgin timber. I asked him to try 
and locate them for me that winter by their 
hootings, so that | might find their nest 
in the spring. 

The time came at length for the hunt. It 
was the eighth of March, a fine, bright day. 
Early in the morning I drove the seven 
miles over rough, frozen roads, to the re- 
tired farm. The owner said that lumber- 
men had been cutting off the old timber, 
but that the owls had been hooting fre- 
quently in another tract of woods in the 
opposite direction, where he could often 
hear the crows mobbing them. 

With him as guide, we struck off into 
these woods, which consisted of tall pine 
and deciduous timber on swampy land, with 
considerable undergrowth of bushes and 
briars. Our course was well chosen, for 
we had not gone half a mile before a great 
horned owl flapped majestically out from a 
tree before us, scaled down toward the 
ground, and soared off just over the tops of 
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the bushes. There was no nest here, so we 
kept on toward a clump of pines which we 
could just see. When we came about with- 
in gunshot of it, out flew an even larger owl 
than the other—the female. I hurried for- 
ward, and saw, some forty feet up a yellow 
pine, a great nest of sticks which must have 
measured a yard of more across. From its 
edges, as well as from neighboring limbs 
and twigs, bits of tawny yellowish down 
were fluttering in the breeze. At last my 
long-cherished desire was to be gratified; | 
had found the nest of the great horned owl. 
Somehow the place had a familiar look, and 
it suddenly came to me that this nest was 
the one which I had found the season be- 
fore, occupied by a pair of red-tailed hawks; 
we had approached it from a new direction. 

The tree was nearly limbless, and, in my 
eagerness, | was in such haste that when | 
reached the first limb I was nearly winded. 
A moment’s rest, then at it again, and | 
was soon there. The great nest was quite 
shallow, and on the comfortable lining of 
bark, sprays of pine foliage and owls’ down 
and feathers, lay the two great round, white 
eggs. Soon the mother owl reurned. She 
alighted upon a dead limb of an enormous 
pine, fully one hundred feet frora the 
ground, where she stood majesticaily out- 
lined against the sky. At once a flock of 
inquisitive crows discovered her, and be- 
gan to swoop angrily at their great enemy, 
cawing excitedly. The owl would dodge, 
snap her bill with a loud clicking sound, 
and now and then utter an angry whoo- 
whoo-o, her yellow eyes blazing with indig- 
nation. Seldom have I felt more exultant 
than while lingering in the treetop, in the 
breeze and sunshine of that splendid morn- 
ing of March, with the great horned owl, 
her nest and eggs before me. That same 
season, also, it was my good fortune to find 
two other nests of the great horned owl, 
in last year’s nests of the red-tailed hawk. 

The time came when, becoming more 
skilled in the use of the camera, | felt that 
to photograph the great horned owl on, or 
by, her nest would be the crowning triumph 
of camera-hunting, in the mastering of 
difficulties almost insuperable and number- 
less. The first thing was to find a nest; 
but fora long timeit seemed that I was likely 
to suffer defeat at this initial stage. After 
many long, hard tramps, | found one, about 
the middle of April. It was in a lofty fork 
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of a very tall chestnut tree, an old nest, as 
usual, of the red-tail, which had nearly all 
fallen down, leaving only a very precarious 
perch for the one owlet, about half-grown, 
and its most wary mother. The latter was 
so exceedingly shy that it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that I could come 
even within sight of the nest before she flew. 
Nor would she return, as long as | remained 
anywhere in the vicinity. The case was 
absolutely hopeless. 

It took four years’ tramping to find an- 
other nest of the great horned owl. Then, 
last season, on the ninth of March, a rainy 
day, | started to explore a large, wild tim- 
ber-tract on the sides and top of a moun- 
tain in western Connecticut, where a pair of 
these owls were accustomed to hoot. Year 
after year I had climbed and tramped this 
mountain in vain, so that now | had no 
special hope of success. About half-way 
up, growing at the foot of a rather steep 
ledge, was a massive oak, in a fork of which, 
about sixty feet up, had been for years a 
large hawks’ nest, which I always had ex- 
amined. The season before, a pair of red- 
tails had occupied it. | paid it a visit, 
this time, on the way up, as a matter of 
course. 

As I caught sight of the nest through the 
trees, my heart gave an exultant bound. 
The nest had evidently been rebuilt and 
two knobs projected from it, outlined 
against the sky. They were the ear-tufts 
of a great horned owl! I was at least two 
gunshots from the tree, but the big owl saw 
me, and stood up in the nest, ready to fly. 
To photograph in the rain, was of course, 
impossible, and I quietly withdrew, to de- 
vise a future plan of attack. The situa- 
tion of the nest was quite favorable. 
Though the massive tree, with its rough, 
scaly bark, was well-nigh unclimbable, from 
the ledge above one was practically half- 
way up, and thence grew some more slen- 
der trees, on some of which one could climb 
to within fifteen feet of the nest, over- 
looking it. There one might screw up a 
camera and “pull” the string on the owl 
from a distance. She might also be photo- 
graphed from the ground, as she stood up 
in the nest, or looked over the edge. 

The first problem was how to gain a close 
approach without being seen by the evi- 
dently wary bird. Studying upon this, the 
thought came to me of an elderly man in 
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town who for years had carried a faded old 
brown umbrella, almost the exact color of 
the dead leaves in the woods. Fora con- 
sideration, said umbrella presently became 
my property. A strip of brown cambric 
suspended from the edge of its circumfer- 
ence transformed it into a portable tent. 
Trimmed with a few hemlock sprays and 
dead oak leaves, the thing became almost 
invisible in the woods. 

Three days later I tried it. Nearly an 
hour was consumed in sneaking up to the 
nest without the rustling of a leaf or the 
snapping of atwig. | had reached the near- 
est possible point, whence, as I peered out 
through a loop-hole, | could see the brood- 
ing owl, only her head showing above the 
nest. Carefully I set up the camera on the 
shortened tripod, behind the umbrella, and 
made timed exposures upon the motionless 
bird. This done, I would fain catch a snap- 
shot, as she stood up or started to fly. Sol 
made ready, and, bulb in hand, rustled the 
leaves. No response. Then I knocked on 
a tree. The owl did not stir. And so it 
went, until I tried shouting, then standing 
out in plain sight. The owl moved not so 
much as an ear-tuft; her eyes remained 
half-opened. Was she dead and frozen, or 
asleep, or what? 

The thought now occurred to me that, 
since the owl was so impassive, perhaps | 
could climb the neighboring tree without 
alarming her. So, bucklingon the climbers, 
with the camera-case slung over the shoul- 
der, | began the ascent, feeling confident 
that the owl would immediately fly. But 
there she sat, like a brooding hen, and soon 
I was up to her level and only twenty feet 
away. In order to secure a good-sized 
image on the plate, it was necessary to use 
the longer-focus single lens of my doublet, 
and hence to screw the camera to a branch 
and focus. Fora wonder this did not alarm 
the owl, though it took me a long time, over 
an hour; various complications with the 
apparatus occurred, footing was precarious 
and the wind was blowing. At last all was 
ready, and I made a series of exposures so 
much desired. 

On subsequent occasions | visited the 
nest with friends, walking boldly up, with- 
out any precautions. Of a considerable 
series of pictures, taken on different days, 
the best were those secured when it was 
cloudy, with diffused light. There were two 








Great Horned Owl returning to her young. 
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eggs, which I photographed after my com- 
panion had driven the owl off by throwing 
stones. Early in April the young hatched, 
and after that the old bird became very 
wary. OnApril 18th, when the young were 
strong enough to sit up, I photographed 
them in the nest, under great difficulties. 
The wind arose to a gale before | reached 
the place, eight miles from home. It must 
have been laughable to see me hug the tree 
for dear life as it swayed like a plunging 
mast. 

On that day I also photographed the old 
owl, as she returned to her young, by screw- 
ing up the camera in a tree, attaching a 
spool of thread to the shutter, and pulling it 
at the opportune moment, as | lay watch- 
ing from behind a fallen tree further up the 
mountain. Three pictures of her was the 
net result of half a day’s waiting and freez- 
ing. 

During these experiences | learned that 
the owl was not asleep, for she would turn 
her head and follow the intruder. At times 
she would bristle out her feathers in a 
threatening manner. Thisis a striking case 
of individuality in bird-character. I have 


known a number of great horned owls, but 
this was the only one that would allow 
any sort of closeness of approach. Some- 
times, though shy of approach at the nest, 
they will attack an intruder unawares, as 
did one of them a friend of mine this sea- 
son, as he was climbing to the nest of one of 
my old familiar pairs. Flying at him from 
behind, she struck him a blow that knocked 
off his hat and cut his scalp in several 
places. In this case the young were just 
hatching. 

Two days after this last day’s work | 
started for Florida. A good friend took 
one of the owlets from the nest for me at 
the proper time, and thus my series of pic- 
tures was completed, and my photographic 
dream and ambition achieved. Probably 
these are the only photographs in existence 
of the adult great horned owl at close range 
in its free, wild state. It was well that I 
could utilize this remarkable opportunity, 
for never again do | expect to encounter 
with this wild and rapidly disappearing 
species such a favorable combination as 
an accessible nest and such a remarkably 
obliging owl. 





When the young were strong enough to sit up. 
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Photograph by T. C. Turner. 
Malcom McBurney, one of the most promising of the younger golfers. 
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EBEN D. JORDAN’S RIBBON 
HARVEST 


R. EBEN D. JORDAN maintains a 

thousand-acre estate near Plymouth 
Rock as a country-seat, and also as the 
home of the most famous hackney stud 
in America. His horses are the chief treas- 
ures of this princely manor, for Mr. Jordan 
long ago set his heart upon breeding 
the ideal American carriage horse, and he 
made this ambition both his pleasure and 
a costly occupation. If it can be called 
a hobby it has been ridden with admirable 
intelligence and persistence in the face of 
many large obstacles. But a surpassing 
talent for conserving and developing great 
business affairs found a recreative outlet in 
this creation, the Plymouth hackney stud, 
and Mr. Jordan made consistent headway, 
not only as a lover of horses and of outdoor 
life, tut also as a successful breeder and 
exhibitor. 

From the start there was no thought of 
gain in this pursuit. The rich Boston mer- 
chant wished to get together the finest sta- 
ble of hackney blood, just as your banker 
may find his chief diversion in making a 
notable art gallery. The patron of the horse 
has the advantage, however, that when suc- 
ccss is attained, his efforts have had a cre- 
ative share in the result, in addition to the 
best enjoyment of outdoor and country life 
in the process. 

When an author writes a new book, the 
verdict rests with the public and the critics. 
Mr. Jordan spent years of time and a for- 
tune in money to work out his breeding 
theories, but the test, after all, lay with the 
judges of the show-ring. Those who know 
Mr. Jordan say that he has found his keen- 
est pleasure in the stables, on the road, and 
over his wide pastures with the horses he 
breeds. 

But another kind of satisfaction, that 
found in a thing well done, has rewarded his 
efforts with such a harvest of blue ribbons 
as no other hackney stud as ever reaped. 
Last year was his season of triumph beyond 
all previous records. At Newport his horses 
won nine first and four second prizes; at 
Chicago, twenty firsts and three seconds: 
in Boston, twenty-three firsts and eleven 
second places; at the Philadelphia show, 
thirteen firsts and eleven seconds. The 
climax of this sweeping conquest was at 


the New York Horse Show in November. In 
Madison Square was gathered the pick of 
American horse-flesh in allclasses. But Mr. 
Jordan’s hackney-bred stock fairly swamped 
the native-bred American carriage horses, 
and turned their defeat into a rout. 

For the first time in the twenty years of 
this battle royal, in New York, two of the 
four championship prizes in open harness 
classes were won by hackneys, and both 
went to the stars of Mr. Jordan’s stables. 
He had things so nearly his own way in 
the heavy harness classes that twenty-nine 
first awards were given the Plymouth Rock 
hackney aristocracy. 

Like other men who find their recreation 
in fine horses and royal country seats, Eben 
D. Jordan has not been able to resist try- 
ing his hand with other kinds of pedigreed 
live-stock. Your thorough-going country 
gentlemen who takes the thing seriously, 
is intolerant of any mongrel breeds around 
him, from cattle to kittens—and Plymouth 
Rock is too near this estate for any animals 
to be caught browsing without an approved 
ancestry. The perfectly-equipped piggery 
is inhabited by the nobility of Black Berk- 
shire swine, which win prizes in their 
own humbler field. The elaborate brooder 
houses, incubators, fattening pens and poul- 
try-ranges swarm with exhaustively-pedi- 
greed white Wyandottes. A flock of pen- 
bred Angora goats is part of the colony. 
Vegetable and flower gardens, mansion and 
meadows everywhere proclaim order, sys- 
tem, intelligent direction. 

The type of American country gentle- 
men of which Eben D. Jordan is a notable 
example, does far more than make his es- 
tate his pastime. He is a patron and a pro- 
moter of breeding and husbandry, and the 
costly equipment which his tastes demand, 
is in a way an “experiment station,” gilded 
though it may be, whose successes become 
common property, and whose net results 
are exhibited as object lessons for breeder 
and farmer everywhere. 


PROFESSOR RICHARDS AND HIS 
KNAPSACKS 


STURDY, well-knit figure, youthful 
in his swinging stride, boyish in his 
enthusiasm for the open road, his whole 
air denying the frosted hair and beard— 
this is Professor Eugene Lamb Richards as 
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Yale students have known him out of the 
classroom for more years than he is ready to 
confess to. The knapsack on his back was 
never burdened with worries, for these he 
flung away when he started on one of his 
long tramping tours, which were the won- 
der of the effete youth, who were wont to 
declare that ‘‘they preferred to ride as long 
as they had the price.” Professor Rich- 
ards does not take as many of these formid- 
able walks as was his wont, but his enthu- 
siasm for this neglected pastime in an age 
of horseless carriages, bicycles, and prac- 
tically legless man, has not waned with the 
passing years. It is ten years ago that he 
told this little story of one of his excursions: 

“Once, after a preliminary trip, by means 
of which the muscles had been hardened, 
a companion was anxious to see what two 
old fellows could do. So we started from 
the Massachusetts line early in the morn- 
ing, shaking hands across the limestone 
boundary mark, and slept that night by 
the salt water of the sound, having walked 
across the State of Connecticut in one day, 
a distance of fifty-five miles. The secret of 
this exploit was in our fine preparation and 
in the fact that our digestion was so good 
that it could assimilate our food. 

“1 donot advise exploits. I begin to feel 
as an old man expressed himself when on 
this occasion we stopped for dinner. He 
was sunning himself on the piazza of his 
hotel, and on our presenting ourselves for 
dinner, he was curious to know what two 
gray-haired men were doing walking. When 
we told him our ambition, and how much of 
what we aimed at had been accomplished, 
he put his hand to his face to conceal a 
smile, and said: 

“Well, | have heard of boys doing such 
things, but old men——’ 

“We understood the end of the unfinished 
sentence, but he failed to understand how 
just such things keep old men young and 
boyish.” 

It was at an age when most men think 
their strenuous days are over, that Pro- 
fessor Richards and his knapsack were a 
familiar and cheering figure along the high- 
ways of New England. He was no dab- 
bler at the pastime, for he considered that 
for an elderly man a limit of sixty miles in 
the first two and a half days of a week’s 
tramp should be set, and that a road gait of 
twenty-five miles a day, when feeling fit, was 


03 
really about as much as a man ought to do, 
to get all possible enjoyment out of the air, 
the scenery, and his companion. 

Professor Richards has usually made his 
joyful pilgrimage in full marching order, 
not sending his luggage ahead by rail, for 
this is to be held by irksome bonds to one’s 
base of supplies, and your true lover of the 
open-road is under no obligations to any- 
body or anything. In his knapsack Pro- 
fessor Richards carried his clothing and 
small necessaries to serve his needs for two 
weeks, without scrimping on the score of 
cleanliness or comfort. 

He is to-day a fine testimonial to the truth 
of his sane doctrine that walking makes 
health and wealth of years, but for other 
proof he has only to refer to the friends 
who have tramped with him. There is the 
editor, for example, of whom Professor 
Richards wrote in a reminiscent mood: 

“Starting out on one of our trips togeth- 
er, he complained bitterly of the bother and 
worry of his business burdens, and said that 
he almost wished he could get out of news- 
paper harness for the rest of his life. Af- 
ter seven days of footing it in rain and sun- 
shine, we returned to New Haven. I met 
him down town soon after, looking fresh 
andhearty. I asked him howwent the busi- 
ness world, and he laughed as he replied: 

“Oh, I can run seventeen newspapers 
now.’’’ 

Professor Richards did not hang up his 
knapsack in winter, but found keen delight 
in tramping along snow-covered highways, 
making one holiday pilgrimage of two hun- 
dred miles in the sleigh tracks. As for the 
zest of walking in winter, he found that 
after a day or two of it, grave and rever- 
end gray-beards would be shouting aloud 
as they tramped along, in the pure joy of 
being alive in such weather. Aside from 
the benefits derived Professor Richards has 
long since decided that: 

“After tasting the good effects of walk- 
ing, | am quite sure that if a man has any 
love for Nature in his soul, and any admira- 
tion for the beauties of scenery, he will not 
willingly forego the pleasure of tramping 
whenever he has the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing it.” 

The headlong generation of youth which 
scorns other country-side progress than in 
a roaring ‘‘Red Devil,” may scoff at walk- 
ing as a lost art, but in its latter years, it is 
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unlikely to enjoy the ripeness of mental and 
bodily vigor which Professor Richards has 
stored for his satisfaction through the years 
when he tramped the highways with a knap- 
sack and a friend. 


THE DIVERSIONS OF MRS. 
LADENBURG 


MERICAN democracy is apt to smile 

at riding to hounds as an imported pas- 
time of doubtful value as a test of sports- 
manship. The initiated know better, but 
it remained for an American woman to 
show that for courage, daring and skill in 
one of the most hazardous fields of pastime, 
man’s vaunted superiority is not a mo- 
nopoly. Even in England, no finer horse- 
woman than Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg ever 
steered a hunter at a stone wall, or was 
more often “in at the death” with the hard- 
est riders of the hunt—men not excepted. 
That a woman of great wealth, rare social 
gifts, endowed most lavishly with all that is 
popularly supposed to make life ardently 
worth living, should find her dearest diver- 
sion in risking the loss of her life in the hunt- 
ing field, is one of those illogical things that 
are in Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Women who have schooled their nerves to 
follow the hounds because it was the proper 
thing to do if one wished to belong to the 
hunting set, have viewed the career of Mrs. 
Ladenburg with shivering envy. For in 
the finest, manliest sense of the word, she 
has been a “‘sportswoman”’ ever since she 
learned how to sit in a saddle, for sheer love 
of it. 

Driving a four-in-hand, or taking the 
helm of a racing thirty-footer, have been 
mastered by her with the same skill and 
certainty exhibited in the hunting-fields of 
Long Island and the English shires. It is 
paradoxical to be reminded that Mrs. Lad- 
enburg is a matron with a daughter, now 
old enough to ride along the highways with 
her graceful and slender mother. Yet it is 
only two or three years ago that Mrs. Lad- 
enburg was doing the hardest riding of her 
hunting career, and she is still one of the 
foremost figures in the Meadowbrook Hunt, 
with no intention of retiring from the active 
list. 

In her notable years as a huntswoman, 
the season of 1900 was, perhaps, the most 
sensational and harazdous for Mrs. Laden- 
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berg. At that time, Mrs. James L. Ker- 
nochan was equally prominent in the hunt- 
ing field for dauntless riding after the pack, 
and while the rivalry was wholly cordial, 
nevertheless both women were especially 
anxious that there should be no lagging be- 
hind at the finish of the run, and if one 
must be behind, then each wished in her 
heart that it might be the other. The wri- 
ter remembers one of the most remarkable 
feats of that dashing season as achieved by 
Mrs. Ladenberg. She was riding a bor- 
rowed hunter—a big, rawboned, crack 
jumper—‘ Winchester.” 

The run had led across eleven miles of 
rough country with uncommonly stiff fenc- 
ing and lots of it. Horses were dfipping 
and blown, when the last jump came into 
view. Nearby were clustered scores of 
traps and autos for the spectacle of the fin- 
ish. At the point for which Mrs. Laden- 
berg chose to aim her hunter, the heavy rail 
fence was five feet eight inches high. She 
put him at it, with all the dash she could 
key him up to, and the game hunter sailed 
over this hair-raising obstacle without 
flicking the bark of the top-rail. 

It was in this same season that she took 
a five foot stone wall without a trace of hesi- 
tation, after the others had sought an open- 
ing to go round it. ‘‘She’s light of weight 
and hand, but she’s like a rock in the sad- 
dle,”’ said one of the Meadowbrook hunts- 
men, as he once watched her sail over the 
jumps in the lead of the straggling pack of. 
riders. It wasin a Thanksgiving Day hunt 
of the Meadowbrook Hunt that Mrs. Ker- 
nochan and Mrs. Ladenberg made a famous 
finish. Mrs. Ladenberg rode “Juggler,” a 
powerful bay with a great stride, and Mrs. 
Kernochan was on ‘‘ Retribution,” at that 
time probably the best hunter of his class 
in this country. 

This time Mrs. Kernochan was first in at 
the death, with her dashing rival close up, 
while the redoubtable Foxhall Keene could 
do no better than third. The run was over 
nearly seventy rail fences. 

It is this sort of riding done year after 
year, in all weathers, and at all risks, that 
Mrs. Ladenberg has enjoyed as a pastime. 
Once, when out with the Monmouth Coun- 
try Hunt at Newport, her hunter fell as he 
rose at a stone wall. She was thrown into 
the field beyond, lit like a bird, leaped aside 
to escape the plunging horse, led him to the 











Mrs. Ladenburg—in the field. 


wall and mounted again before the field had 


passed her. At the end of another killing 
run of fifteen miles across this Newport 
country, she was the only rider in sight at 
the finish. Two years ago, during the first 
run of the season at Meadowbrook, Mrs. Lad- 
enberg was thrown and so badly bruised 
that she was taken home in a carriage. 
But this was a trifling mishap in a long list 
of almost miraculous escapes from worse 
injury. 

Her hunting seasons in England and on 
the Continent won her new laurels and much 
tribute of admiration. Yet, when all is 
said and done, there are many thousand 
women in this land, who, so often reading of 
the charm and grace and wealth of this 
brilliant society matron, ask themselves the 
question: “Why does she risk breaking her 
neck whenever she gets a chance?” 

Nor is there any other adequate answer 
than: 

“ Because she likes it.” 
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THE KIND OF MEN THE PRESIDENT 
LIKES 


SYSTEMATIC in his great pressure of 
business, methodical in his pastimes, 
a human machine of tremendous capacity 
of daily output, geared to habits of the 
utmost efficiency, this is George B. Cor- 
telyou as seen by the world with which he 
comes in official contact. His is a sound 
mind ina body as sound as a nut, and he so 
orders his pastimes that they help to keep 
him fit for all he has todo. More than one 
guest of the President has had cause to re- 
gret that he had neglected hard riding or 
enthusiastic walking in his earlier years, 
and many a smile of pleased appreciation 
of an afternoon’s outing in the company of 
this most distinguished citizen has masked 
sore bones and aching muscles. 
Here is where Mr. Cortelyou has proved 
himself capable of keeping to any pace cut 
out for him. In his office no amount of 
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work has been able to daunt him, while on 
the road he is trained to come up smiling no 
matter how rough or long the going may be. 
In his unostentatious way, he is one of the 
best sportsmen in Washington, and his con- 
dition is that of an athlete keyed to the 
hour. He learned to ride as a youngster 
who had to have a “‘leg up” to mount, but 
once on board he stuck like a burr. Riding 
was an ardent pastime with him many years 
before he had to follow a hard-riding Presi- 
dent. 

He picked up boxing, and became un- 
commonly handy with the gloves, until 
prizes for amateur sparring matches were 
among his athletic laurels. The deep- 
chested, broad-shouldered, compactly-mus- 
cled build of him was ready for the making 
of a good all-round athlete, had Mr. Cortel- 
you cared to specialize in this glittering 
field. Through a hard-working youth, how- 
ever, he found time to become a more 
than respectable swimmer and oarsman. 
It was a training that bred in him the love 
of outdoor exercise, and which sends him 
out on long, swinging walks whenever he 
can get free from official harness. ‘That 
man is as strong as a horse and works like a 
team of ’em,” was the admiring tribute 
once paid by Speaker Cannon to the untir- 
ing industry of Mr. Cortelyou. He is anot- 
ably consistent figure in a vigorous “‘out- 
door administration,” and in his own quiet 
way preaches the gospel of the “‘strenuous 
life” by his daily works. 

Another hardy figure in this White House 
family, though of a more adventurous and 
picturesque type, is Lieutenant G. Roland 
Fortescue, one of the military aides sta- 
tioned at the Executive Mansion. Not long 
ago, a story went the newspaper rounds, 
that in a boxing bout the President knocked 
out Lieutenant Fortescue with an artistic 
swing on the jaw. For obvious reasons the 
episode lacked confirmation, yet without 
casting doubt on the might of the Presi- 
dential arm, the comment among several 
young men of Washington and elsewhere, 
was: 

“If Fortescue was knocked out, some- 
body must have used an axe to do it.” 

Fight years ago this young officer was a 
student in the University of Pennsylvania. 
It is fair to his scholastic zeal to say that he 
was as good a quarter-back as student. 
Those were the days when Pennsylvania 
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was exhibiting a cyclonic and invincible 
style of football. Fortescue was a substi- 
tute quarter-back, but so promising a one, 
that promotion seemed certain. To the av- 
erage youth, such a pursuit would have 
filled all normal seeking after hardy excite- 
ment and danger. But Fortescue chose to 
hold the view that while the peril to life and 
limb was fairly adequate, this kind of war- 
farelacked variety. Having looked around 
the belligerent horizon with much care, 
and finding that peace brooded overmuch 
among the militant nations, be discovered 
one outlet for his ardor in the rebellion 
blazing in Cuba. 

Fortescue was not discouraged by the 
tragic fate which befell his brilliant com- 
rade of the gridiron—Osgood the half-back 
—who was killed as a major of artillery 
with Garcia, and he maneuvered until he 
obtained permission to join a filibustering 
expedition out of Florida. Several months 
of hair-raising escapades on the Spanish 
Main and ashore with the erratic revolu- 
tionists convinced Fortescue that football 
was about as dangerous, although not so 
variegated, and he left Gomez to fight it out 
bereft of the aid of one resourceful young 
American. 

Fortescue was uneasy at home for little 
more than ayear. Then the Maine was de- 
stroyed and his hopes rose. When the call 
came for recruits for the Rough Rider regi- 
ment, he was one of the first to hasten with 
an offer of his vivacious services and, mind 
you, he was already a veteran of one cam- 
paign, and had dodged Mauser bullets and 
yellow fever, so there was no doubt of his 
enlistment. He made a good soldier, and 
as a corporal before Santiago, won compli- 
ments from his colonel, Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose orderly he was at San Juan,. 
where he was wounded in the foot. 

Further commissions were waiting for 
this stamp of born soldier, and he was 
given a first lieutenancy in the 26th Volun- 
teer Infantry soon after the close of hostil- 
ities in Cuba. Sent to the Philippines, he 
saw long and arduous service, and further 
showed that while a good football player 
was lost to the college world, a first-rate 
soldier had been made for UncleSam. He 
served two years in the islands and was 
made a second lieutenant of the Fourth 
Cavalry in the regular service. His more 
recent appointment to the White House 
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military staff pleased him especially be- 
cause it permitted friendly association with 
his former commander of volunteer caval- 
ry in Cuba, and his beau ideal of a brave 
and hardy sportsman and soldier. Lieuten- 
ant Fortescue became uneasy again when 
war began between Russia and Japan. He 
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obtained a six months’ leave and, as an 
independent military observer, joined the 
army of General Nogi in front of Port 
Arthur. He saw some of the fiercest as- 
saults of the siege during two months in 
the field, and came home pleased with his 
pilgrimage. 


Lieut. Roland Fortescue—in the Philippines. 
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DR. WARRE, AN IDEAL ENGLISH 
SPORTSMAN 


R. EDMUND WARRE, Head Master 

of Eton, will retire from this distin- 
guished position during the coming summer. 
For forty years he has been not only one of 
the notable educational forces of England, 
but one of the foremost active influences 
for manly and wholesome outdoor pastime. 
This latter prominence has made him be- 
loved of Britons the whole world round, 
and whether it be in India, Australia or 
Hong Kong, old Etonians and old ’varsity 
“blues” have held the memory of, and have 
drunk toasts to Dr. Warre through a gen- 
eration of time. The combination of the 
scholar and the athlete, a type more com- 
mon in England than in the United States, 
attained its finest fruitage in this famous 
teacher, and gained for him an immense 
popularity. As long as Eton boys and 
boating men shall sing “Jolly Boating 
Weather,” they will be chanting praises of 
the man who made Eton rowing what it is 
to-day—one of the most nearly ideal sys- 
tems of clean-cut and successful athleti- 
cism to be found. 

When he became connected with Eton, 
he was already fitted to wield a powerful 
influence on rowing affairs at the school. 
While in Baliol College, Oxford, he won an 
open scholarship and at the same time 
helped pull his college boat to the proud 
place of ““head of the river.” Thence he 
was graduated to the ’Varsity eight, rowed 
winning races against Cambridge, and was 
elected to the presidency of the Oxford 
Boat Club during the year in which he won 
his “first ” in classical honors. He went to 
Eton as a housemaster, and at once made 
his trained enthusiasm felt on the playing 
fields and river. This was in 1860, and for 
twenty-four years after that, or until he was 
made Head Master in 1884, Dr. Warre was 
the coach of the Etoncrews. Asone of the 
best oars of his generation, he brought also 
to his task a fine ideal of what the spirit of 
sport should be. At that time there was 
no rowing system or style at Eton, and the 
stroke, as Eton crews row it in the Henley 
Regatta to-day, was taught by Dr. Warre. 
He became the finest coach in England, 
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and it was under his régime that rowing in 
“Eton style” came to mean rowing with a 
straight back, a smart beginning, and a 
very lively recovery. American oarsmen 
at Henley have noticed with admiration 
the smooth finish and the beautiful form of 
Eton crews, which, although they lack the 
power of the college and club eights made 
up of older men, surpass them all in form 
and finish. 

With this stamp of excellence, Dr. Warre 
achieved a more valuable result in building 
up so great an interest in boating at Eton 
that, in the rowing season, five hundred 
boys and more are actively at work on the 
tempting Thames reaches above Windsor. 
Eton is the chief nursery of England for Ox- 
ford and Cambridge oarsmen, a condition 
wholly due to the work of Dr. Warre. His 
career and personality interest American 
college athletes most intimately because of 
his uncompromising stand against the ad- 
mission of foreign crews to compete for the 
Grand Challenge Cup at Henley. Soon af- 
ter the visit of the eight of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1901, Dr. Warre was 
quoted in an interview which aroused mild 
irritation on this side of the water. He 
viewed the entrance of American eights as a 
menace to the lofty amateur status of the 
Henley Regatta, objected to their profes- 
sional coaches as an undesirable feature of 
the competition, and advocated closing 
Henley to all except home crews. This 
measure was not adopted by the stewards 
because it looked like “‘taking water,” but 
a rule was later put in force which requires 
that a foreign crew entering for the Grand 
Challenge must not have been coached by 
professional talent for six weeks before the 
race. This effectually blocks any future 
attempts by Yale, Cornell, Pennsylvania or 
Harvard, under their present coaching sys- 
tems. And for this stringent regulation, 
the influence of Dr. Warre is largely respon- 
sible. In American eyes he may have been 
too strict in his interpretation of the spirit 
of sport, but inasmuch as he has stood for 
all that is best in “sport for sport’s sake,” 
and has for so long left his imprint on the 
most wholesome and beneficial phases of 
outdoor pastime, he may be forgiven for be- 
ing too fearful of the “ American invasion.” 











‘*Where lush new growths are rapidly concealing the remains of Nature’s wornout carpet of a year ago.” 


SPRING MUSIC IN A MARSH MEADOW 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWING BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


gled greens and browns, where lush 
new growths are rapidly concealing 
the remains of the wornout carpet which 
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did good service a year ago. Seen under 
the steel-cold sky of last December, the 
meadow lay a frozen, stony-hearted cem- 
etery for all the beauteous forms which 
had grown riotous above the rich, damp 
soil. Apparently a very abomination of 
desolation, its wintry aspect gave no hint of 
the wonders soon to be. Sad, moist-eyed 
April had wept over it almost despairingly, 
and but smail encouragement was hers when 
she passed and bequeathed her task to her 
smiling sister. 

Who could withstand the witchery of star- 
eyed, smiling May? Even the cemetery— 
’ that silent city of the soundest sleepers 


upon the distant hill—acknowledged her 
magic, and small life stirred between the 
close-rowed cots, whose tenants must abide 
the coming of a grand, eternal May. 

In the meadow, where life drowsed but 
for a season, the good earth warmed to its 
new task and roused its countless little 
things to share in the joys of the golden 
sunshine and infant sweetness of the new- 
bornspring. And the small life blithely ral- 
lied to the welcome summons, and busied 
at the hiding of all trace of death, as the ivy 
mantles the fallen tower, as the green moss 
creeps o’er decay. 

May’s task is well-nigh accomplished. 
Nature works swiftly day and night, and 
when once she has called in earnest to 
her sleepers, she will tolerate no yawning 
nor laggard stretching, no lazy clinking of 
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slumber-chains. The sun going down suf- 
fers a last ray to gild a bare spot; the sun 
coming up can trace wee shadows upon 
that spot, for fragile new things have crept 
forth while the soft night hid their trem- 
bling efforts. May’s last sun lifts his glow- 
ing hand above the Eastern hills and hurls 
his golden darts athwart a meadow of life, 
a-rustle with dainty greenery which ripples 
like water, as the merry breeze trips by in 
quest of bashful violets by the forest’s 
rim. 

The sun is right cheerily greeted. The 
first of his darts pierces a silent thicket, 
and lo! something small and brown ascends 
a trembling twig and a sweet tinkle of bird- 
music tells where that faithful brownie, 
the song sparrow, has passed the night 
beside his brooding mate and humble 
home. First of the singers and first in the 
hearts of those who watch impatient while 
the snow slips from the hillsides; welcome 
herald of a joyous season as he is, it is not 
strange that people love this wee brown 
ball of melody. Confiding, yet retiring; ever 
cheerfully busy and willing to pay in music 
for the privilege of doing useful work, all 
he asks in return is full liberty of copse 
and hedge-row and small riparian rights 
of brooklet, pond, and ditch, together with 
protection for his earth-held grass-cup in 
which his good wife hides her mottled treas- 
ures. Fortunately for him, he boasts no 
showy plume to tempt some hireling of a 
cruel fashion. He is merely a toiler, hum- 
ble but zealous. He is honest to the core 
and he pays as he goes with service and 
song. Over his small domain might well 
be placed that Western entreaty: ‘‘Don’t 
shoot the musician—he’s doing his best.” 

Our sparrow’s greeting promptly rouses 
others of his kind until the air tinkles with 
their combined efforts. Many other musi- 
cians join the glad chorus. As the light 
touches the small hillocks where the mead- 
ow rises to the road level, there sounds a 
hurried, rasping chatter, immediately fol- 
lowed by long-drawn notes of exquisite 
sweetness: ‘‘I see-ee thee-ee-e. Can you 
see-ee me-e-e-e?” 

A dark shape, seeming larger than it 
really is owing to the deceptive light, shows 
sharply defined against the tender new 
grass. Again the beautiful statement and 
question, and the bird moves forward a few 
feet and becomes more plainly visible. Its 
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action is somewhat peculiar. It does not 
hop, but walks steadily with a gravely pre- 
occupied air, which is belied, as it again 
halts, by a nervous flicking of its spreading 
and closing tail which reveals quick flashes 
of white. There is no mistaking this beau- 
tiful gleaner of the grass. The trim, upright 
form, the steady walk and the mingled 
browns of the upper parts are suggestive 
of a possible kinship to that game-bird 
the quail, but these are misleading. The 
bird turns and reveals a plump breast 
brilliant with sulphur yellow and bearing 
a large crescent of velvet blackness. The 
chattering cry is repeated and the bird 
springs several yards above the grass, the 
white of its tail plainly showing as it rises. 
It speeds away, its dreamy notes appearing 
to trail behind, as it flies with alternate 
rapid wingstrokes and intervals of sailing. 
Others rise and follow and presently there 
begins a joyous frolic in air—a headlong, 
twisting speeding, until the players have been 
half around the meadow and back and have 
forgotten who is ‘‘it.” This showy, lute- 
throated beauty is the so-called meadow lark 
(properly a starling), and none of our com- 
mon birds is a better friend of the farmer. 
Essentially a ground feeder, he destroys 
hosts of worms and insect marauders, and 
were he mute and the plainest member of 
bird-land, he would still richly deserve 
careful prote‘tion. As he is, with charm- 
ing song and pleasing plumage, backed by 
sterling service, he is worth many times his 
weight in gold. 

To the lasting reproach of many alleged 
sportsmen be it said that this bird is fre- 
quently shot as game. This should not be. 
The lark’s flesh has nothing to commend 
it, while its peculiar flight renders it an 
easy mark—far too easy to afford any sat- 
isfaction to its slayer. There is no glory 
to be gained in the slaughter of useful 
birds, and this minstrel of the morning 
should be allowed to tread his grassy path 
in perfect peace. His gracious greenery can 
boast no fairer ornament than the golden 
gloss which brushes it so softly in fair ri- 
valry of the dandelions in their star-like 
array. And thegrass does its part well, for 
its clustered spears bravely guard the lowly 
nest and lend material for the dome which 
covers the eggs, and for the well-planned 
tunnel which hides the entrance to the treas- 
ure-house. 
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“* Cheer - up - cheer - cheerily - cheer - up - 
cheerily!” Right well we know bluff Bob 
with his chestnut vest and dark cut-away. 
Paunchy and merry is he from easy living, 
and like some jolly old farmer he hums a 
care-free octave of greeting before he takes 
up the burden of a wholesome, if tiresome, 
day. From the top of a storm-twisted lone 
apple-tree he sings in sleek content, hailing 
his distant brothers, and passing the word 
that all is well. But he has work to do. 
Upon a horizontal limb beneath him rests 
a big earthen cup, somewhat like the half 
of a mighty cocoanut, its outside blurred 
with scraps from far and wide, its inside 
lined with softest dried grasses. Weeks ago 
her gentle breast pressed softly ’gainst the 
plastic clay until the earth-cup grew to per- 
fect shape. Then came the azure burden 
growing day by day and then the long vigil 
of her hopes and fears. Blue fragments 
*midst the grass tell the sweet story of a 
perfect patience cheered by loving service 
and tireless song, and now Bob must bestir 
himself, for yellow mouths gape widely. 

See him upon the ground as he bounces 
about in solemn alertness, or runs with 
queer little steps toward a damp spot. He 
knows that spot, and he halts with head 
bent sidewise toward the mold that he may 
the better hear what stirs below. A mo- 
ment’s pause—then his golden pickaxe is 
deeply buried, and he tugs and heaves 
with lusty strength to drag ~4e wriggling 
prize to light. Noon shall come and pass, 
and night shall follow, and find him toiling 
over the last homeward burden, and then 
a merry good-night and a well-earned rest. 

And men shoot this bird? Alas! Yes. 
Should they do it? No! Ten thousand 
times no! The mean and the narrow ones 
who lord it over a few acres of God’s earth 
condemn the dear old robin—and where- 
fore? Because he takes a trifling toll of 
the fruits he helps to grow, and for which 
he pays well in advance by his happy flut- 
ings, his cheery presence, and his tireless 
service when most needed: ;. Free service 
seldom is.properly appreciated, and man, 
the wise’ master of earth’s creatures, wel- 
comes this bird to his rooftree, then shoots 
him in his fruit tree; while we who have 
souls above a wretched handful of fruit sigh 
in deepening regret. 

A sudden gush of melody, so cheery that 
the first sound of it makes one’s heart feel 
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lighter, proclaims a new performer. Brave 
Bob O' Lincoln! the tireless troubadour, 
the most conspicuous and charming figure 
in our pastoral landscapes. His dress of 
ebon black, boldly relieved by rich cream, 
white and soft gray, would be sufficiently 
pleasing, even if his marvelous throat did 
not contain a witchery of song equaled by 
few American birds and surpassed by none. 
Some songs are sadly sweet. The thrushes 
sweeten the shades with notes which seem 
to whisper of Heaven itself, and which 
steal into one’s soul like a benediction; but 
such music sounds most appropriate dur- 
ing the holy calm of the woods at evening. 
It suggests thatthe singer had known sor- 
row, had withdrawn from the gay, glad 
world of sunshine, and had devoted himself 
to pious seclusion. 

Not so with the bobolink. He is preém- 
inently a creature of the wholesome open, 
where sun-kissed meadows bask in glori- 
ous light, and right well does his voice suit 
his surroundings. This rollicking song is 
the cheeriest of spring music. There is jest 
and jollity in every note and he pours it 
forth with a reckless abandon which is ir- 
resistible. It fairly tickles one into a last- 
ing good-humor. The ripple of a merry 
maiden’s laugh, the foamy mirth of a wood- 
land cascade, if blended with the tinkle- of 
wee golden bells might imitate it—the pen 
cannot. The bird goes drifting upon vel- 
vet wings above soft waves of grasses, mov- 
ing his pinions only fast enough to keep him 
in air, he gurgles out his liquid notes in an 
apparent ecstasy of happiness. He does 
one good, especially if one’s ears have grown 
accustomed to the ceaseless roar of some 
greatcity. Ears that have strained tocatch 
the nerve-racking clatter when the ‘‘ticker” 
rattles its poisoned bones and sends forth 
its fateful tape before pale faces and bulg- 
ing eyes, may find soothing music in this 
bird’s efforts. 

The bobolink is a rapid flyer when he cares 
to exert himself. Two, or more, amorous 
males dash away in pursuit of a modest- 
looking, brownish-yellow female. She may 
not put forth her best speed, but she leads 
her gayly-clad gallants through the maddest 
of mazy frolics. A foot above the grass she 
darts like a feathered bullet, now shooting 
upward for a few yards, now stooping low 
till her soft breast brushes the grass; now 
twisting and dodging with amazing facility, 
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to perhaps end a two-hundred-yard chase 
by a crafty dodge into the cover. Side by 
side, singing with all their might, till their 
blended voices ring like sleigh-bells, fly the 
pursuing males. Rising when she rises, 
stooping when she stoops, following every 
lightning twist as though it had all been 
carefully rehearsed, the males chase her like 
a small tornado of song till she gains her 
shelter. Then they curve away on trembling 
wings jingling defiance at each other—a de- 
fiance which surely contains more of mirth 
than of anger, for its fiercest tone is soft and 
soothing as the gurgle of rareold wine. Few 
would recognize this handsome singer in the 
brownish-yellow ‘‘reed bird” of mid-sum- 
mer and early autumn, whose sole note is 
a dull, monstrous pink-pink, as the flocks 
tack and veer from point to point of the 
rice-marshes. The bobolink, like the mal- 
lard drake and several other species, doffs 
his gay lover’s garb soon after the comple- 
tion of his courtship. After that his music 
gradually ceases as his plumage changes, 
and he devotes himself to the care of the 
little ones in the almost undiscoverable 
nest upon the ground. 

When the young have grown strong upon 


a Marsh Meadow 


the wing, the birds of several meadows 
assemble in flocks and attack the ripening 
oats. Thence they betake themselves to 
the marshes, to pose as reed birds after 
they have fattened upon the seeds of the 
wild rice, of which they are inordinately fond. 
In such season they are shot by thousands, 
and it is a great pity that thisisso. The 
birds are useful helpers during the early 
months, and their beauty and music more 
than pay for the damage they do. If the 
bobolinks were properly protected in the 
North, our fields would soon ring with the 
melody of the olden days and the Eastern 
States would become pleasanter places for 
man’s outdoor toil. 

But we have reached the end of our mea- 
dow. Fromthetower spots, where the pools 
flash, come the cheer of red-wings, the rasp 
of grackles, and the sweet droning and pip- 
ing of plover and sand-pipers. Upon every 
side swallows and martins wheel in wondrous 
evolutions, while swifts rip the air at bullet- 
speed and sound their hurried ricky-tick-tic- 
lic as they ricochet from the surface of the 
placid water. Over all, the pretty kestrel 
hangs a moment in upper air while his big 
eyes read the riddle of grass below. 
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BILLY THE KID—A MAN ALL “BAD” 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


T is one of the anomalies of Western 
life that a pale, slender, high voiced, 
light-haired, and altogether effemi- 

nate individual named William Antrim, 
sometimes called Billy Bonny, and gener- 
ally known as Billy the Kid, should be the 
worst desperado in the history of the fron- 
tier. Yet, in considering the so-called ‘‘ bad 
men” of the West, his name must stand 
forth as the superlative of badness. Some 
of the gun-fighters of frontier days killed 
in self-defense, and others killed when they 
were in liquor or inflamed with anger—but 
Billy the Kid was the only white man who 
slew out of pure wantonness. Three of his 
victims—Mexicans they were—he bowled 
over “‘just to see them kick,” as he laugh- 
ingly explained afterward. If he had a 
grudge against a man he never harbored it 
long, but simply confronted his victim and 
slew without making explanation. Only 
sturdy John Chisholm bade defiance to Billy 
to the end of the desperado’s red career, 
and only one man ever proved himself a 
quicker shot—Patrick A. Garrett, one of the 
nerviest sheriffs that ever served in the days 
when the Southwest needed nervy men in 
that office. 

Billy the Kid was only twenty-one years 
of age when he gasped out his life at the 
feet of his most implacable foe, and it was 
known that he had killed one man for every 
year of his existence. In early boyhood he 
was a New York street waif, from where he 
was sent to Silver City, New Mexico, where 
a stepfather volunteered to make him a 
worthy member of society. But at the 
mature age of fifteen, Billy quarreled with 
his step-father—one of the few quarrels in 
which the Kid’s pistol did not speak the 
final word—and the youth left home, be- 
coming a waiter in a hotel at Silver City. 
Soon Billy was convicted of stealing sup- 
plies from the hotel larder, and clothes 
from a Chinese laundryman. He was put 
in jail, but the jailer little reckoned with 
the budding desperado in his charge. Billy 
worked his slender form up through the 
chimney and made his escape. It was not 
to be his last successful jail-break, for no 
desperado since the days of Jack Sheppard 


showed the Kid’s wonderful faculty of turn- 
ing the devices of locksmith and the watch- 
fulness of guards to naught. After his 
escape from the Silver City jail he began 
life anew as a blacksmith’s apprentice at 
Camp Apache. But one day he quarreled 
with the blacksmith. The apprentice shot 
the forge-master dead and made his escape. 
Thereafter Billy’s ways were the ways of 
the desperado, for at last he had reached 
the proud distinction of having a price put 
on his head. 

At the time of Billy’s first essay in su- 
preme crime the Lincoln County Cattle 
War was making Southwestern New Mex- 
ico a delectable place for gentlemen who 
cared not so much for clear consciences as 
for well-notched gun-handles. This war was 
waged between the horse thieves and cat- 
tle rustlers on one side and cattle owners on 
the other. A few bold cattlemen had en- 
tered the Pecos country with their herds, 
despite the fact that in so doing they were 
invading the haunts of men who had been 
driven out of the more settled portions of 
the territory by sheriff’s posses and vigi- 
lance committees. One class determined 
to despoil the other class of its herds and to 
drive it out of Lincoln county, and the other 
class determined to fight for its range. A 
guerrilla warfare went on for two years and 
upwards, and Emerson Hough, in his ‘‘ The ~ 
Story of the Cowboy,” estimates that two 
or three hundred men on both sides lost 
their lives in the long series of assassina- 
tions. 

Chief among the stock owners was John 
Chisholm, whose brand was on thousands of 
rangecattle. Billy worked for Chisholm a 
short time, but soon he had his inevitable 
quarrel with his employer. It was over 
a question of wages, Billy claiming that 
Chisholm had not squared their account. 
Only the fact that Chisholm was surrounded 
by a guard of hard-fighting cowboys, with 
reputations as ‘‘killers,” kept him from as- 
sassination when he and the young desper- 
ado parted. Asit was, Billy managed final- 
ly to exact a terrible penalty from Chisholm. 
It is more than likely that the Kid swore his 
vendetta against Chisholm and other cattle 
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owners simply as a matter of course in- 
stead of a punctilious affair of principle. 
Billy would naturally take sides with the 
rustlers who were making life miserable for 
honest men in Lincoln county. He soon 
became a leader of the desperate crew and 
was in the thick of many of the deadly en- 
counters that took place during the course 
of the “‘war.” It is estimated that he put 
a round dozen of notches on his gun-handle 
during this fiercest of range feuds, every 
notch representing a human life. Two of 
his victims were a sheriff and his deputy, 
who had driven him and part of his gang 
into an adobe house. 

The name of Billy the Kid became such a 
terror in the Southwest that the people of 
Lincoln county cast about for the right sort 
of a man to literally camp on the trail of this 
outlaw and rid the world of his presence. 
For this sole purpose Pat Garrett was 
elected. Garrett, who is now Collector of 
Customs at El Paso, and who lcoks mild- 
ly bored when anyone mentions Billy the 
Kid, had earned a reputation as a man who 
never wasted speeches or lead. Cool headed 
at all times, skilled in handling firearms, 


and thoroughly acquainted with the habits . 


and haunts of the ruffians of the South- 
west, the tall, easy-going Garrett was 
elected to try conclusions with the desper- 
ado. It was not an enviable task this, to 
essay to overmatch a man who knew the 
desert as the average matinee idol knows 
his Broadway, and whose “‘gameness” 
matched his ferocity, but Garrett under- 
took the responsibility vith open eyes. He 
invaded the territory of Billy the Kid and 
carried out his plans so cleverly that he suc- 
ceeded in trapping the desperado. 
Organizing a posse of twenty-five deter- 
mined men, many of whom had lost friends 
at the hands of the Kid, Garrett set out 
after his man. Bob Ollinger, who was as 
brave, faithful and skilled a man as ever 
hunted a desperado in frontier days, and a 
deputy named Stewart, were Garrett’s lieu- 
tenants. On the Kid’s side there was a 
resolute band, including Billy Wilson, Dave 
Rudebaugh and Tom Pickett, these three 
being almost as desperate criminals as their 
beardless leader. Garrett’s posse divided 
in two bands, the larger, consisting of fif- 
teen men, being headed by the sheriff and 
his two lieutenants. Garrett’s party suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Kid, Billy Wilson, 





Tom Pickett, and one other at bay in an old 
cabin at Stinking Springs. The outlaws 
fastened their horses near the cabin and 
fortified the place. Garrett stationed his 
men about fifty yards from the cabin be- 
hind some natural rock fortifications, and 
at 3.30 o'clock in the afternoon the battle 
opened. A continuous fire was kept up 
on both sides. The posse kept well under 
cover and none of Garrett’s men was hurt, 
but one of the outlaws was killed by a bullet 
that penetrated the cabin door. About twi- 
light, when their ammunition ran low, the 
outlaws made a break for liberty. The 
Kid stole out to where the horses stood, in- 
tending to lead them to the cabin where all 
could mount and ride away. He succeeded 
in getting the bunch as far as the door, 
when one of the animals was killed, falling 
against the entrance in such a way that it 
was partially blocked. Billy once more 
took his stand with the besieged, but, when 
the posse began to surround the house 
with the intention of firing it when it be- 
came dark, the outlaws concluded to sur- 
render. Dave Rudebaugh stepped out in 
the dusk and held up his hands, shouting 
as he did so that he surrendered. Billy 
Wilson and Pickett followed, and all were 
securely shackled hand and foot and taken 
to Las Vegas. 

When it became noised about Las Vegas 
that Billy the Kid was made captive, a mob 
soon formed. Garrett had anticipated a 
lynching, and had put his prisoners in a box 
car, over which he, Ollinger, Stewart and 
their little band stood guard. Three hun- 
dred Mexicans and whites swept down upon 
Garrett and his men, demanding the pris- 
oners. The sight of the Kid, who shook his 
manacled hands at the crowd and begged 
Garrett to “turn him loose with a brace 
of pistols,” inflamed the mob to fury. The 
train could not move for an hour, but dur- 
ing that long sixty minutes Garrett and his 
bold deputies, with weapons drawn, held the 
mob at bay. Could the crowd have laid 
hands on the outlaws, short work would 
have been made of them, but every man in 
the mob knew the temper of Pat Garrett 
and the men at his back, and the train 
finally pulled out with the desperados un- 
scathed. 

The outlaws were duly tried, and Billy 
the Kid and Rudebaugh were sentenced to 
be hanged, the latter for having murdered 
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a jailer at Las Vegas the year before, in an 
attempt to rescue some imprisoned part- 
ners in crime. The judge, in pronouncing 
sentence on Billy the Kid, made it impres- 
sive by declaring severely: 

“And you are sentenced to be hanged by 
the neck until you are dead, dead, dead!” 
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was constantly on the watch for a chance 
to make his escape. When the day of his 
hanging was but two weeks distant, Billy 
saw his chance. The redoubtable Ollinger, 
who was one of the Kid’s guards, was eat- 
ing supper at acoffee house across the street. 
Another deputy, J. W. Bell, guarded the 


Pat Garrett, who as Sheriff of Lincoln County closed the career of Billy the Kid. 


Whereupon the boyish prisoner laughed 
in the judge’s face and chanted in mockery: 
“And you can go to h—1, h—1, h—I!” 

Not for an instant did the Kid’s confi- 
dence desert him. Though shackled hand 
and foot and guarded day and night, he 


Kid while the desperado ate. In order to 
permit Billy to carry the food to his mouth, 
both handcuffs had been fastened to one 
wrist. Bell relaxed his vigilance an instant, 
when within striking distance of his pris- 
oner. Quick as thought Billy’s manacled 
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hand came down on the deputy’s head, 
stretching him out, half stunned. Snatch- 
ing Bell’s pistol, Billy shot the deputy 
through the body, the man Staggering to his 
feet, and lurching down the back stairs, 
when he fell dead in the yard. Ollinger 
heard the shot and ran across the street. 
As he entered the jail yard someone called 
his name. Just. as the deputy looked up 
and saw the Kid at a window, Billy fired 
Ollinger’s own shotgun, which was heavily 
charged with buckshot. Ollinger fell dead, 
and Billy broke the weapon across the win- 
dow sill, crying: 

“There; you won’t corral me with that 
any more.” 

Kicking open the door to an adjoining 
room where the weapons were kept, Billy 
gathered up six rifles and a number of re- 
volvers. Then he forced the first person he 
met to break the shackles from his legs and 
bring upa horse. Taking a Winchester and 
four revolvers, Billy rendered the rest of 
the weapons useless and rode away. 

At the time of the Kid’s escape, Sheriff 
Garrett was at White Oaks. On his return 
to Lincoln he at once took the trail in search 
of the man who had killed his faithful assis- 
tants. But in the meantime Billy’s ever- 
ready revolver was playing havoc on the 
borders of Lincoln county. Soon after his 
escape from the Lincoln jail the Kid killed 
one William Matthews and a companion, 
whom he encountered in the desert. Such 
was the tribute of fear levied by the out- 
law, that he was practically sure of secur- 
ing food and shelter, no matter where he 
turned. Nor were people likely to give out 
information concerning his whereabouts, 
for the reason that, if it ever came to the 
outlaw’s ears, it was equivalent to a death- 
warrant. Nowcamping with sheep-herders 
in the desert, now appearing at some round- 
up camp, and again walking boldly intosome 
settlement, the Kid remained in Lincoln 
county for weeks, laughing at Garrett’s ef- 
forts to trace him. 

One day the Kid turned up at one of the 
Chisholm cow-camps. He had not forgot- 
ten his old feud with the cattle king of the 
Pecos. Three of the cowboys were at a 
fire, cooking supper, and twenty yards away 
Barrett Howell was hobbling a cow pony. 
Billy rode up to Howell and asked him if he 
worked for John Chisholm. On being an- 
swered in the affirmative, the Kid shot the 
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cowboy through the head, at the same time 
crying, in his high-pitched voice: ‘Well, 
there’s your pay.” 

The cowboys at the fire sprang to their 
feet, as they saw their comrade fall, but 
Billy’s revolver spoke twice more and two 
of them fell dead. Then, covering the re- 
maining cowboy with his revolver, Billy 
shrilled this message: 

“You tell John Chisholm he owes me 
money. I’ll credit him with five dollars 
on the bill every time | kill one of his men. 
If I kill him the account is wiped out.” 

In July, 1881, after Billy had been at large 
some two months, Sheriff Garrett heard that 
the Kid had been seen in the vicinity of 
Fort Sumner. Accompanied by two depu- 
ties, Garrett remained in the vicinity of Fort 
Sumner a week, but information about the 
Kid was hard to get, in view of the bonds 
of terror in which the desperado held the 
entire community. One night, after vainly 
watching a suspected house until midnight, 
Garrett suggested that a call be made on 
Peter Maxwell, who lived in one of the old 
buildings at the fort, and who was brave 
enough to tell what he knew about the 
Kid’s whereabouts. Garrett stepped into 
Maxwell’s room to talk to him, while his 
deputies sat on the porch in the bright New 
Mexican moonlight. Soon a man, clad in 
shirt and trousers, and carrying a knife in 
one hand and a revolver in the other, hur- 
ried toward the building, and as he stepped 
on the porch,‘cried: 

“Quienes? Quienes?” (“Whois it?’’) 

One of the deputies, having no idea that 
this could be Billy the Kid, told him to put 
up his gun and not be alarmed. At the 
same time he rose and walked toward Billy, 
but, lithe as a cat, the desperado leaped 
through the open doorway into Maxwell’s 
room. 

Something—probably the sixth sense said 
to be given to all hunted things—told Billy 
that all was not right in the room. Com- 
ing into the dark from the bright moon-light 
he could not make out objects distinctly, 
consequently he could not see Garrett sit- 
ting at the foot of the bed. Coming to the 
edge of the bed, and putting his hand on 
the coverlet within a few inches of Garrett, 
Billy asked Maxwell: 

“Say, Pete, who are those fellows out 
there?” 

Garrett recognized the voice as that of 
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Billy the Kid, and slipped his holster around 
so he could get at his revolver. At thesame 
time Billy caught sight of the figure on the 
bed. Covering Garrett with his revolver, 
he sprang backward, crying: 

“Quien es?” 

The instant’s pause was fatal to Billy the 
Kid, for, almost before the Spanish words 
had dropped from the desperado’s lips, 
Garrett’s revolver had spoken. The Kid 
fell to the floor, shot through the heart, his 
revolver being discharged by his convul- 
sive movement as he fell. 

The qualities that caused Pat Garrett to 
be known as the coolest head in the South- 
west were shown in this encounter. As he 
fired, Garrett leaned to the left, thinking 
that he could get Billy’s bullet in the right 
side. ‘That would give me a chance to get 
another shot at him,” explained the sheriff 
grimly. 

As soon as the shots were heard, the dep- 
uties outside called Garrett’s name, but 
again the presence of mind of the born gun 
fighter was manifested. Garrett did not 
answer, thinking that perhaps his gasping 
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foe on the floor, was not fatally wounded, 
and that the sound of the sheriff’s voice 
would give Billy the Kid a chance to get in 
an effective shot. 

Could a Lombroso have studied this mere 
boy, who seemed to have been born with a 
tiger’s blood thirst, no doubt science would 
have received an interesting contribution. 
Without aspark of pity for his numerous 
victims, and with no fear of his enemies 
in his heart, Billy the Kid presented a pecul- 
iar phenomenon. His desire was to kill, 
and it seemed to make little difference to 
him whether he killed in the most cowardly 
manner or whether he boldly faced the weap- 
ons of his enemies. Few men have been the 
Kid’s equal with the revolver, and none 
ever made a more terrifying record with 
that universal weapon of the frontier. 

Dying, as he had lived, like a wild beast, 
this beardless, soulless youth who had about 
him none of the attributes that usually 
gain the Western desperado a certain sort 
of admiration, must remain wholly the 
most unaccountable figure in frontier 
history. 
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By C. WILLIAM BEEBE 


OW many people regard the scientific 

Latin and Greek names of animals 

with horror, as being absolutely be- 

yond their comprehension, and yet how in- 

teresting these names become when we look 

one of them squarely in the face, analyze 

it, and find the appropriateness of its ap- 
plication. 

When you say wolf to a person, the image 
of that wild creature comes instantly to his 
mind, but if you ask him why it is called a 
wolf, a hundred chances to one he will look 
blankly at you. For all he knows, the term 
may have been invented by Adam’s fer- 
tile brain! It is the old fault, so common 
among us human beings, of ignoring the 
things which lie nearest to us. Or perhaps 
your friend shares the state of mind of the 
puzzled old lady who, after looking over a 
collection of fossil bones, said that she could 
understand how these bones had been pre- 
served, and millions of years later had been 
discovered, but it was a mystery to her how 
anyone should know the names of these 
ancient animals after such a lapse of time! 

Be that as it may, anyone will experi- 
ence much more enjoyment from a walk 
through our great Zodlogical Park in the 
Bronx, when he can see, through the mod- 
ern forms of the animal’s names, the an- 
cient, long hidden, original significance of 
such ordinary words as tiger and wolf and 
elk. 

Some of the names of the commonest an- 
imals are lost in the dimness of antiquity, 
such as fox, weasel, sheep, horse, dog and 
baboon. Of the origin of these we have 
forever lost the clew. With camel we can- 
not go farther back than the Latin word 
camelus, and elephant balks us with the 
old Hindoo word elepbh, which means an 
ox. The old root of the word wolf meant 
one who tears or rends, and the application 
to this animal is obvious. In several Eng- 
lish and German names of persons, we have 
handed down to us a relic of the old fash- 
ion of applying wolf as a compliment to a 
warrior or soldier. For example, Adolph 
means noble-wolf, and Rudolph, gory-wolf. 

Lynx is from the same Latin root as the 
word lux (light) and probably was given 


-brus, babhbru and bbru. 


to these wildcats on account of the fierce 
brightness of their eyes. Lion is, of course, 
from the Latin Jeo, which word, in turn, 
is lost far back in the Egyptian tongue, 
where the word for the king of beasts was 
labu. The compound word leopard is first 
found in the Persian language, where pars 
stands for panther. Seal, very appropriate- 
ly, was once a word meaning, of the sea; close 
to the Latin sal, the.sea. 

Many names of animals are adapted from 
words in the ancient language of the natives 
in whose country the creatures were first 
discovered. Puma, jaguar, tapir, and pec- 
cary (from paquires) are all names from 
South American Indian languages. Thecoy- 
ote and ocelot were called coyotl and ocelotl 
by the Mexicans long before Cortez landed 
on their shores. Zebra, gorilla and chimpan- 
zee are native African words, and orang-utan 
is Malay, meaning, Manof the Woods. Chee- 
tahisfrom some ancient East Indian tongue, 
as is Tahr, the name of the wild goat of the 
Himalayas. Gnu is from the Hottentots, 
and giraffe from the Arabic, zaraf. Aou- 
dad, the Barbary wild sheep, is the French 
form of the Moorish name audad. 

The native Indians of our own country 
are passing rapidly, and before many years 
their race will be extinct, but their musi- 
cal, euphonious names of the animals they 
knew so well, often pleased the ear of the 
early settlers, and in many instances, will be 
a lasting memorial as long as these forest 
creatures of our United States, survive. 

Thus, moose is from the Indian word mous- 
wah, meaning wood-eater; skunk, from ‘se- 
ganku, an Algonquin term; wapiti, in the 
Cree language, means white deer, and was 
originally applied to the Rocky Mountain 
goat, but the name is now restricted to the 
Americanelk. Caribou is also a native Ind- 
ian word; opossum is from possowne, and 
raccoon is from the Indian arrathkune (by 
further apheresis, coon.) 

Rhinoceros is pure Greek, meaning nose- 
horned, but beaver has indeed had a rough 
time of it in its travels through various 
languages. It is hardly recognizable as be- 
The latter is the 
ultimate root of our word brown. The orig- 
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inal application was doubtless on account 
of the colorof the creature’s fur. Otter takes 
us back to Sanskrit, where we find it udra. 
The significance of this word is in its close 
kinship to udan, meaning water. 

The little mouse hands his name down 
through the years from the old, old San- 
skrit, the root meaning to steal. Many 
peopte who never heard of Sanskrit have 
called him and his descendants by terms of 
homologous significance!. The word mus- 
cle is from the same root, and was applied 
from a fancied resemblance of the move- 
ment of the muscle beneath the skin to a 
mouse in motion—-not a particularly quiet- 
ing thought to certain sensitive members of 
the fairer sex! The origin of the word rat 
is less certain, but it may have been derived 
from the root of the Latin word radere, to 
scratch, or rodere, to gnaw. Rodent is de- 
rived from the latter term. Cat is also in 
doubt, but is first recognized in catulus, a 
diminutive of canis, a dog. It was applied 
to the young of almost any animal, as we 
use the words, pup, kitten, cub, etc. Bear 
is the result of tongue-twisting, from the 
Latin fera, a wild beast. 

Ape is from the Sanskrit word, kapi; kap 
in the same language, means tremble, but 
the connection is not clear. Lemur, the 
name given to that low order of monkeys, 
is from the plural Latin word, lemures, 
meaning ghost or spectre. This has refer- 
ence to the nocturnal habits, stealthy gait 
and weird expression of these large-eyed 
creatures. Antelope is probably of Grecian 
origin, and was originally applied to a half- 
mythical animal, located on the banks of 
the Euphrates, and described as very “‘sav- 
age and fleet, and having long, saw-like 
horns with which it could cut down trees. 
It figures largely in the peculiar fauna of 
heraldry.” 

Deer is of obscure origin, but may have 
been an adjective, meaning wild. Elk is 
derived from the same root as eland, and 
the history of the latter word is an interest- 
ing one. It meant a sufferer, and was ap- 
plied by the Teutons to the Elk of the 
Old World on account of the awkward gait 
and stiff movements of this ungainly ani- 
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mal. But in later years the Dutch carried 
the same word, eland, to South Africa, and 
there gave it to the largest of the tribe of 
antelopes, in which sense it is used by Zo- 
Glogists to-day. 

Porcupine has arisen from two Latin 
words, porcus, a hog, and spina, a spine; 
hence appropriately, spine-hog. Buffalo 
may have once been some native African 
name. In the vista of time, our earliest 
glimpse of it is as bubalus, which was ap- 
plied both to the wild ox and to a species of 
African antelope. Fallow deer is from fal- 
low, meaning pale or yellowish, while axis, 
as applied to the deer socommon in Zodlog- 
ical Gardens, was first mentioned by Pliny 
and is doubtless of East Indian origin. The 
word bison is from the Anglo-Saxon wesend, 
but beyond Pliny, its ultimate origin eludes 
all research. 

Marmot, through various distortions and 
apheretic changes, looms up from Latin 
times as mus montanus, literally a mountain 
mouse. Badger is from badge, in allusion 
to the bands of white fur on its forehead. 
The verb, to badger, meaning to worry or 
annoy, is derived from the old, cruel sport 
of baiting badgers with dogs. 

Monkey (alas), is from the same root as 
monna, a woman, more especially an old 
crone, in reference to the fancied resem- 
blance of the weazened face of a monkey to 
that of a shriveled old woman. Madam 
and madonna are other forms of words from 
the same root, so wide and sweeping are the 
changes in meaning, which usage and time 
can give to words! 

Squirrel has a poetic origin in the Greek 
language, its original meaning being shad- 
ow-tail. Tiger is far more intricate. The 
old Persian word tir meant arrow, while 
tighra signified sharp. The application to 
this great animal was in allusion to the 
swiftness with which the tiger leaps upon 
its prey. The river Tigris, meaning liter- 
ally the river Arrow, is named thus from the 
swiftness of its current. 

The meanings of these words and many, 
many others, are worth knowing, and it is 
well to be able to answer with other than ig- 
norance, the question, “‘What’s ina name?” 


Su re 





THE VIGIL OF THE HUNTER 


By CHAS H. MORTON 


T is two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The marsh lies still and calm in the 
cool March air. A red-winged black- 

bird tilts on a slender stalk and ripples 
his song to the sleeping water. The fitful 
breeze stirs the surface of the marsh and 
sways the dead grass as it passes. The 
bright sunlight shining clear, lends a sense 
of warmth which the north wind belies. 
Above, the steel-blue sky is studded here 
and there with heavy masses of white, 
foamy clouds, that drift off to the south 
like dazzling icebergs in a peaceful sea. 
Now and again, bunches of ducks appear 
in the distance and sweep over the expanse 
of water and tangled weeds, at that decep- 
tive height which so often tempts the nov- 
ice to waste his ammunition upon them. 
Overhead, the sun shines clear and bright, 
and the long, cool shadows chase one an- 
other across the hills. From the south, a 
trailing cloud of smoke winds along the 
prairie, and a faint, far-off whistle comes to 
the ear of the idler in the duck-blind. He 
vaguely wonders if more hunters are com- 
ing on that 3 p.M. train, and risks a long 
shot at a pair of imprudent crows laboring 
heavily against the wind. 

The blind occupies a well-chosen posi- 
tion on a small point of land jutting into 
the mossy water, and thirty yards beyond 
is the little flock of canvas decoys, fretting 
at their anchors, and turning and bobbing 
in the gusty wind. Unfortunately for the 
sportsman, they are the only ducks to be 
seen upon the water. On high, however, 
the pintails, with an occasional flock of 
mallard and teal, pass in ceaseless proces- 
sion, followed, until distance swallows 
them, by the longing gaze of the hunter. 

He beholds a long line of ducks pass- 
ing over the decoys, uncertain whether to 
swing down to their mates on the water, or 
continue their journey. Their long necks 
twist and sway as they hover above the 
blind, and the hunter well knows that a 
call or two would bring them in. But no 
such luck. 

Silence reigns again. 


The sudden splash 
of a muskrat, or the musical trill of the 
blackbirds, alone break the perfect peace 


of the marsh. The smoke curling up from 
a briar pipe indicates that disappointment 
is being solaced by fragrant nicotine, and 
calm reflection succeeds the restless strain- 
ing of vision for fleeting fowl that do not 
materialize. The afternoon wanes. As 
the pipe is replaced in the hunting-coat 
pocket devoted to its interest, the eyes 
catch sight of welcome shapes whose out- 
lines they have been ceaselessly seeking all 
the day. Those black specks on the hori- 
zon grow larger and larger. They waver 
as they draw near the blind and their 
straight course is broken, and the fanning 
wings become rigid as they gracefully sail 
down the wind. Now they turn and hover 
above the decoys, and their webbed feet 
are dangling close to the water. 

The motionless figure in the blind sud- 
‘denly stirs into activity. The ready gun 
comes swiftly to the shoulder, and as the 
stock kisses the cheek, the right barrel 
rings out on ,the stillness. The startled 
ducks scatter in all directions, but one 
throws his head aloft and drops with a 
heavy splash, and as the second shot re- 
verberates across the marsh, two more fold 
their wings and fall amid flying spray. 

Acramped form rises with a sigh of relief, 
and the hip-boots churn through the muddy 
water. Three plump little teal reward the 
skilled marksmanship of the patient gunner 
The decoys are arranged anew, and as the 
hunter hurries to his shelter, he notes in the 
distance another long line against the sky. 

And now the upper air is filled with fly- 
ing forms, whose whistling wings give forth 
soft music, and who follow a path invisible 
through space. And far and near rings 
out the frequent detonation of gunpowder, 
and consternation and death are dealt to 
coming wild-fowl, and the hazy air is 
pierced with quick tongues of bright flame. 

The western sky is filled with a soft red 
tint and the air grows chill. The black- 
bird’s song is stilled and a star gleams in 
the sky. A muskrat’s nose plows a long 
furrow through the dark water. The shad- 
ows lengthen and blend, and darkness and 
silence again keep their lonely watch. The 
flight is over. 





HOUSEBOAT 


LIFE 


ON 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


THE KIND OF BOAT AND IIS COST— 
CHEAPNESS IN TRAVELING AND LIVING 


F all the dwellers in the valley of 
the great river, those who live in the 
houseboats have by far the most 
picturesque environment. You find them 
everywhere from St. Paul to New Orleans, 
and not only on the main river, but on all 
the larger tributaries. There are many 
thousands of these water-gypsies in all, 
though the number fluctuates, and in winter 
the northern regions are pretty much de- 
serted. Sometimes you may see a score or 
more boats in the neighborhood of a single 
large town, and again, the flotilla may be 
reduced to a half dozen. 

The boats vary surprisingly in size and 
architecture. Every man builds according 
to his means, his chance whims and the ma- 
terial he may have at hand. Some boats 
are hardly bigger than an ordinary skiff and 
are roofed with canvas stretched over hoops. 
The dwellers crawl inside as into a hole in 
the ground. Other boats are large, conven- 
ient and attractive, and make homes by no 
means to be despised. They have several 
rooms and very likely “are as nice inside as 
the parlor in anyone‘s house.” One such 
craft was pointed out to me which had cost 
fifteen hundred dollars. But the vast ma- 
jority cost less than one hundred dollars, 
and many not half or quarter that sum. A 
large portion of the necessary materials can 
be picked up along the river without ex- 
pense; for boards, plank and timbers are al- 
ways being carelessly lost into the water by 
the men who handle them on the scows and 
about the saw-mills. The river people them- 
selves commonly call these floating homes 
“shanty-boats,” and that indicates their 
general character. They are mostly rudely 
built in the first place, get little care, and 
in a few years go to pieces. 

One of the first that I investigated was at 
Baton Rouge, moored by the shore just 
aside from the wharves. The house part 
was a single room about 8x12 feet with a 
bed across the far end, a few shelves along 


the walls, a sewing-machine and some other 
meager furnishings. The family consisted 
of a man and wife and two daughters. 
They said they had been living on a larger 
boat, but the bottom ‘“‘got bad,” and it 
sank. The wreck was close by, half sub- 
merged. The people were from the North, 
which they had abandoned because the wo- 
man’s lungs couldn’t stand the cold. The 
houseboat afforded a cheap means of shift- 
ing to a kindlier climate, and also served af- 
ter they got South as an economical home. 
There were no taxes to pay, and no rent; 
you could catch your own firewood, and 
with hook and line supply a good share of 
your own, meat, and these were no mean ad- 
vantages to a family in straitened circum- 
stances. 

A good many boats have a paddle-wheel 
at the stern and gasoline power, and go 
where they will, quite independent of the 
rest of the world. Such boats do consid- 
erable business as tugs, towing other boats, 
barges and rafts, and doing whatever small 
jobs come their way. Certain of these gaso- 
line craft are floating saw-mills and are 
known as “drifting boats.” In every bend of 
the river is lodged an enormous “‘drift”’ of 
floodwood—‘ millions of cords,”’ explained 
a Cairo man. ‘And some drifts are a mile 
across. Why, there’s enough wood in the 
drifts between here and Memphis to fire the 
whole United States for six months. The 
drifting boats make considerable money 
dragging logs out of the mass, sawing them 
into boards and selling the boards at the 
small towns along.” 

There are various other ways to make 
profit out of the river wreckage. Some men 
do a good business rescuing the ownerless 
trash that is afloat and working it up into 
cordwood or sawing it into stove length. 
In New Orleans you often see miniature 
woodyards on the wharves, and | heard of 
men who “got rich” there selling stove 
wood they had manufactured from the river 
rubbish, twelve sticks for a nickel. 

| saw at Vicksburg an allied industry, 
which was the conversion of stray cypress 
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logs into shingles. The logs, as they were 
caught, were tied alongshore, and, lying 
there in the water, were laboriously sawed 
into sections of shingle length. When a sec- 
tion was sawed it was rolled up on the shore 
and split into moderate-sized blocks, and 
these were reduced with frow and maul to 
shinglesintherough. After that the shingles 
only needed a little shaving to smooth and 
taper them, and then they were packed ready 
for sale. Several shingle-makers were es- 
tablished alongshore, all negroes, and each 
man doing business on his own account. 
They had rough little shanties to work in 
when the weather was not favorable. | 
tried to find out just how slow this antique 
method of manufacture was; but the old 
shingle-man with whom | talked, said, “‘I 
never tried an experience to see how many | 
could do in a day.” 

He affirmed that he only got a bare living 
out of the work, and added, ‘I’m a poor 
man, but I got a proud mind. If I had de 
money accordin’ to my mind I’d be all right, 
I do believe. What! want now is to see de 
river fall like de bottom gwine to drop out. 
I want to see it git off de farmers’ land. 
Dey ought to be plantin’. If de water keep 
on disaway, dey wont be prosp’rous, an’ den 
dey cain’t buy shingles.” 

About this time a colored woman came 
down to the shore laden with a basket and 
bundles and prepared to get into a boat. 
Some distance off across the water was 
an island, then submerged; but among the 
bushes over there were a number of house- 
boats, and the woman lived in one of 
them. 

“How’s yo’ man?” asked the shingle- 
maker. 

“Oh, jes’ so-so,” was the reply. 

“He been laid up a long time now.” 

“Yas, an’ when I think how many been 
took sick an’ died since | began takin’ keer 
o’ him, | wonder dat he am alive.” 

“Hit yo’ good nussing, sister. Dat’s 
better’n a whole lot o’ dis hyar strong doc- 
tor’s medicine.” 

“T know it; but dar’s spells when I’m 
afraid I git worried to death he feel so bad 
an’ miserable all de time. Hit seem like he 
not got any kind o’ patience. He jus’ drag- 
gin’ aroun’ complainin’, an’ he tell how 
heaven is de lan’ of rest, and he ready to 
go dar. He say he doan’ never want to be 
ole unless he gwine to git well.” 


Houseboat Life on the Mississippi 
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‘o’ mus’ cheer him up, sister,” advised 
the shingle-maker. ‘Tell him he gettin’ 
along as well as could beexpect. Hit never 
do to disencourage a sick person. Dey die 
den anyway.” 

There was an unusual number of shanty- 
boats along the Vicksburg river-front. The 
skipper of a gasoline craft said most of 
them were there on account of high water, 
but they would all ‘‘skedaddle” away when 
the river resumed its normal level. As for 
himself, his boat had been bringing wood 
from the “bayous and swamps,” and he had 
“got a pretty good dose of malaria back 
there,” and was waiting till he felt better. 

At Memphis was another flotilla of house- 
boat refugees; but here many landspeople 
were among the boat dwellers. A crevasse 
had broken in the levee across the river, and 
a vast amount of country was flooded. Five 
thousand people had fled to the Memphis 
bluffs, and some were living in tents along 
shore, some in improvised huts and some in 
houseboats. ‘‘It’s like an ocean over thar,” 
said one of the boat inhabitants—‘‘no land 
anywhar. I tell you the farmers has a hard 
time hyar in the Mississippi valley, and I’m 
afraid the South’ll jis natcherly be ruined. 
I had a farm till last year. That was the 
worst year ever known in the history of the 
world, I believe. The flood come in March 
and kept raisin’ and raisin’ till it was high- 
er’n we'd ever seen it. I had a big fine house 
that cost six or seven hundred dollars. It 
was on posts five feet off the ground, so | 
thought it was safe; but the water got into 
it and I had to make scaffolds to walk 
around on. Finally thar was seven and a 
half feet of water in the house, and then 
come a wind with waves ten feet high that 
smashed the windows and knocked down 
my scaffolding and set tables and bureaus 
and everything afloat. It was distressin’!— 
awful! We had such a storm that ever’one 
thought me ’n’ my ole woman was gone 
up. 
“Lots o’ people were drowned jis lik: 
rabbits, an’ a good share o’ those that lef’ 
their homes an’ got away had to camp on 
the levee. It was a dreadful, cold, stormy 
time of year, and thar was sickness an’ ac- 
cidents, an’ many deaths from the expo- 
sure. Thar was no way to git coffins—no 
way to git nothin’—and they had to sew 
the bodies up in sacks with sand enough to 
make ’em sink, and then they’d throw ’em 
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in the river. One woman whose brother 
was buried that way went crazy. 

“Well, I reckoned I was ready for a 
change of residence, and I had a chance to 
buy a good boat hull for two dollars, and by 
spending twenty more | built me a fine 
boat. 1 could sell it easy this year for a 
hundred dollars, and lots o’ these drowned- 
out folks would jump at the bargain.” 

One of the boats near by where we stood 
talking had a sign painted on the sides— 
“Medicines for Sale.” The peddling boat 
is a recognized institution, and some of 
them carry a general stock of merchandise 
worth five or ten thousand dollars. Then 
there are the “show boats,” the best of 
which are “‘floating-palaces”’ to the eyes of 
the average valley dweller. “They have 
talking machines on board,” said the Mem- 
phis man, “‘and music and dancing, and they 
act plays. Some of the big ones can take 
on several hundred people. These opera 
boats travel all the yearround. In summer 
they’re up among the Pennsylvania mines 
and Northern cities, and in winter they’re 
among the great plantations and towns of 
theSouth. Nice reserved seats cost seventy- 
five cents toa dollar and a half; but most 
of the seats are jis benches and only cost a 
quarter.” 

Still another type of houseboat life is to be 
found in the “River Revivalists.” ‘‘ They 
keep on the go, too,” declared my Mem- 
phis friend, ‘‘and they stop at landings along 
and advertise meetings on board. | aint’ 
much confidence in ’em. Some are only 
fakirs. I’veseen considerable much of min- 
isters, and I’ve made up my mind that gen- 
erally, ashore or afloat, they’vc taken up 
their callin’ as a business and are workin’ 
for what thar isinit. They beg every time 
they look at you. Themo’ money you got, 
the bigger Christian you are. Yes sir, you 
shove up five dollars to the preacher, and 
you c’n drink and cuss and rip and tear all 
you please.” 

The houseboat industry that furnishes a 
living for the greatest number is fishing, and 
few of the larger towns on the river are 
without some of these houseboat fisher- 
people. I became especially well acquaint- 
ed with them at the mouth of the Ohio. 
Most of their boats were moored near the 
Kentucky shore, and in order to visit them 
I rowed across the Ohio in a rough little 
skiff | borrowed of a Cairo shanty-boat man. 
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It was a one-mile pull through a yellow 
flood streaked with driftwood. A brisk wind 
blew and the waves heaved and now and 
then broke into a whitecap. At length | 
reached land and tied my boat. Then | 
followed the shore upstream on foot, pass- 
ing in places through dense groves of cot- 
tonwoods and again along strips of exposed 
beach. Both among the trees and outside 
were shanty-boats and a variety of little 
dwellings. The latter were all on stilts, 
perched well above the clutch of the floods. 

The boat families often had chickens, and 
always owned a dog or two and possibly a 
cat. All these creatures get used to their 
floating habitations and accept it as the na- 
tural thing. One man pointed out to me 
three chickens about a fortnight old; and 
they were orphans, he said, with no mother 
hen to look after their welfare, and yet they 
were quite able to take care of themselves 
on waterorland. In fair weather they spent 
most of their time scratching around and 
picking up a living on the shore, but they 
recognized the boat as their home, and 
would walk up and down the long gang- 
plank as carefully and safely as any cau- 
tious human being could. 

It was the same way with the shanty-boat 
children, he affirmed. They soon learned 
the necessities and dangers of the situation 
and nothing ever happened tothem. The 
bit of deck fore and aft was never protect- 
ed with railings, and there was naught to 
prevent the careless child from tumbling 
overboard; but these children were not 
careless in that respect and had just as few 
mishaps as if they lived on land. 

Alongshore, neighboring the boats, were 
many nets, lines and other fishing-tackle. 
Some of the men were overhauling their 
tackle, others were loafing, still others were 
out in their boats pulling up the lines they 
had set. Cairo furnished a good market, 
and there was never the least trouble in 
turning a catch of fish into money. 

I had a long talk with a farmer whose 
house was on the bank. He was sitting on 
his porch reading a newspaper as placid and 
content as if he had not a care in the world. 
The day was pleasant, and everything was 
favorable for work, and he said he had 
“right smart of ground to make ready;” 
but it was Friday, and the week was so far 
gone he thought it hardly worth while to 
begin farming until Monday. Besides, he 
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felt obliged to watch the river. 
ing into the bank a few rods away, opposite 
his house, and the situation was not with- 
out danger. 

Several houseboats were in-view. The 
man was an old resident, and he knew the 


river people well. “I have been acquaint- 
ed with a heap of ’em,” said he, “‘and 
ninety per cent. of ’em are as honest and 
good hearted as you could ask. It’d sur- 
prise you what fine, intelligent people some 
of em are. Now the man in this hyar first 
boat hyar—his father was one of the lead- 
ing men in Paducy. He’s been well raised 
and educated and is as refined a man as 
there is in the country. But he got to 
drinkin’ and so went on the river. 

“Another thing that’d surprise you is the 
amount of money some 0’ these fellows make 
—often twenty-five and fifty dollars in a 
day—yes sir! If they could catch fish the 
year round they’d be millionaires; but from 
the end of June to February it’s kind o’ 
dull and fish ain’t at all plenty. Then, 
too, when they make money, most of ’em 
drink it up. Whiskey is the only thing that 
keeps em from gettin’ rich.” 

The shanty-boat men, themselves, did 


not speak very enthusiastically of their 
profits. They said many fish were caught, 
but they were growing scarcer and were not 
nearly as plentiful as a score of years ago. 
The law interfered, too, and they could not 
catch whenever and wherever they pleased. 
For instance, as one man explained, “‘We 
ain’t allowed in the spring to put wirg- 
nets back in the woods across the lakes and- 
slues where the fish spawn. If we do, they 
raise all sorts of hell with us, though they 
take no notice of the farmers doin’ the same 
sort o’ thing.” 

The autumn is the shanty-boat season. 
“Sometimes,” said the man I have just 
quoted, “‘you c’n count ten or fifteen in 
sight all at the same time floatin’ down 
stream. Maybe a boat will carry a whole 
family, movin’ with their cows, hogs and 
ever thing, and the household plunder’Il be 
piled all over. But usually thar’s only a 
buncho’ men on board. Perhaps they’ll be 
mechanics. Work has played out an’ they’re 
goin’ South to hunt; or they got the idee 
it’s too cold up North and they’re follow- 
in’ the summer. Thar’s as fine mechan- 
ics as thar is in the country gone down past 
hyar thataway. Wherever night overtakes 





The net upon which the houseboater depends for most of his supplies. 


“em, they tie up in some little pocket along- 


shore that makes a harbor for ’em, and 
thar they’re at home. 

“When they get down the river the boats 
ain’t worth much. Very likely you can’t 
get more’n thirty-five dollars for a boat that 
cost a hundred. Lots of ’em sell for about 
what they’re worth for kindling-wood. But 
then, if a man is tired of his boat, he’s ready 
to-give it away merely to git shet of it. All 
he wants is to sell for enough money to 
take him back home; and the next year he 
may build another and do the very same 


trick again. I sometimes wonder what be- 
comes of all the shanty-boats. Very few 
ever go north, and thar’s been enough gone 
down to block up the river from the gulf 
to Memphis.” 

Elbow-room and home comforts are in 
many ways Jacking on the houseboats; and 
yet people who once adopt the river life sel- 
dom abandonit. They gain a living with- 
out much trouble, are care-free and bohe- 
mian, and there is a fascination about the 
water that keeps them content with what, to 
an outsider, looks like avery rude existence. 
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SPRING WORK IN THE GARDEN 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


S the sun creeps higher and _ higher 

A from its northern retreat and we 

see the snow disappearing and the 

warm earth steaming, we begin to talk hor- 

ticulture and make plans for our garden 
work, 

Before there are the slightest signs of new 
growth, we decide to bring hot-beds and 
cold frames to our aid so that we may have 
early lettuce, radishes, beets, etc., a month 
or more before we could mature them in 
the open garden. The hot-bed is especially 
needed in the north where the ground 
freezes deeply and the frost is slow in com- 
ing out, while the cold frame answers 
equally well a little further south. 


HOW TO MAKE A HOT-BED 


Preparations for making the hot-bed 
should have been started last fall by 
excavating a space of the required size, 
placing the frame upon it and filling with 
leaves, so that when we are ready to make 
our bed in the spring there will be no frost to 
thaw out. Any sash may be used, though 
the standard size is 3x6 feet, which may be 
purchased already glazed and painted, or 
the frame and glass may be obtained and 
the glass set by purchaser. For heating 
material, fresh horse manure mixed with 
one-third moist forest leaves is piled in a 
cellar or shed, safe from frost, until it heats 
—ferments, when it is turned over, thor- 
oughly shaken up and put into a pile again. 
When this is well heated remove the leaves 
from the frame and put the manure in its 
place, filling up lightly to the top and put- 
ting on the glass and even mats and shut- 
ters if very cold. As soon as this gets well 
to heating it should be trodden down firmly 
and six inches of fine, rich soil placed on top 
in which to plant the seeds or set the plants. 
A thermometer is now placed in the bed, 
and when the temperature has risen to about 
99°, seeds of tomatoes, beans, beets, pep- 
pers, etc., may be sown, while at 80° those 
of cabbage, cauliflower, onions, peas, rad- 
ishes, etc., may be safely sown. All seeds 
are best planted in drills, those that are to 
be transplanted, in rows or drills 4 to 6 


inches apart, and those that are to mature 
in the frame from 6 to 10 inches, accord- 
ing to the kind. 


CARE OF THE HOT-BED 


Close attention must be given the beds as 
to watering, ventilating and covering. An 
hour’s delay in opening the beds in the 
morning on clear, bright days, or in cov- 
ering in the afternoon in freezing weather, 
may result in a lossof allintheframe. Asa 
rule we should slightly raise the sash when 
the morning sun brings the temperature in 
the bed between 60° and 80°, and should 
cover early in the afternoon while the soil is 
stillwarm. During the middle of the day, 
when the outside temperature is above 40°, 
the sash may be removed entirely, which will 
tend to a more stocky and hardy growth. 
Watering should be done in the morning of 
bright days after the beds have become some- 
what warmed. Less water would be needed 
if this duty could be performed at night, but 
then it produces such a moist atmosphere 
that either the soil becomes sour or moulds 
and mildews, and other fungal diseases are 
likely to attack the crop. 


THE COLD FRAME 


The cold frame is built in the same way as 
the hot-bed, but no artificial heat is used. 
We depend upon conserving the sun’s heat 
by covering up the frame early in the after- 
noon and not opening in the morning until 
it has well warmed up. 

Where late spring frosts are frequent, a 
covering of mats and shutters are used— 
the former to keep the beds warm and the 
latter to prevent the mats from getting wet. 
The first and most important principle 
of success in growing seeds and plants in 
the cold frame, is a rich, mellow soil. This 
should be spaded over thoroughly and a 
liberal amount of fine stable manure worked 
intoit. If this is not available, finely-ground 
bone and a little wood ashes may be used. 
Fertilizers containing a large amount of sol- 
uble potash, salts, or nitrate of soda, should 
not be used in hot-beds or cold frames, as 
by evaporation of the water containing 
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these salts in solution, the crystals are de- 
posited upon the surface of the soil and in- 
jure the foliage they come in contact with. 


SMALL TOOLS FOR THE GARDEN 


The tools most used in working the gar- 
den are the spade, spading fork, rake, hoe, 
trowel and’hand-weeder. With these tools 
in perfect condition, bright and clean, the 
spade and hoe made sharp by an occasional 
filing, a large amount of the work of the 
garden may be done with a minimum of 
effort. If the garden is of considerable size 
the crops should be arranged in long rows 
so that the work of cultivating may be done 
with the horse or with one of the numerous 
hand wheel-cultivators, of which there are 
many kinds that are labor-saving imple- 
ments. 


CARE OF TOOLS 


Much of the success in our gardening 
operations depends upon our tools and the 
care we take of them. It is hard work at 
best to hoe and cultivate a garden, even 
with perfect tools, but one is sure to be- 
come discouraged if he attempts to do his 
work with poor or rusty tools. All tools 
should be sharp and bright, and after using 
them be wiped clean and ‘dry before put- 
ting away. If the place in which they are 
hung is moist, an oiled cloth should be kept 
handy with which to wipe them over after 
the dirt and moisture have been wiped off. 
Where there’s but a few tools, they can be 
conveniently hung on large spikes or wood- 
en pins, but if the number is large, racks 
are needed where all the rakes, hoes, spades, 
etc., can be hung by themselves. A well- 
arranged tool-room, where we may always 
find our tools in their proper place and in 
perfect order, is a source of great satisfac- 
tion and pride to many a skilled workman. 


CLEANING UP THE GARDEN 


After the hot-bed or cold frame is com- 
pleted we find that even before land is 
in condition to work, there is much that 
should be done. The coverings should be 
taken off the beds of hyacinths, tulips, cro- 
cuses and other bulbous plants, or they 
may be injured in trying to force their way 
through it. All rubbish, leaves, dead 
stalks and other matter of last season’s 
growth should be raked up and burned, 
if insect or fungal pests were abundant the 
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year before; if not, throw into the compost 
pile. Nothing makes a better mulch for 
the rapsberries or blackberries, or for fruit 
trees growing in grass, than such materials. 
The manure or compost piled up about the 
base of shrubs or trunks of trees should be 
raked away and spread evenly over the sur- 
face under them, to be spaded in when the 
frost has left the ground. 


A PLAN OF THE GARDEN 


Unless the garden is old and long estab- 
lished it may be improved by rearranging. 
Too many gardens are planted as the seeds 
or plants come to hand, in any place most 
convenient. If possible a well-matured 
plan should be made, walks laid out—not 
too many—and spaces designated for each 
fruit, vegetable or flower. As far as possi- 
ble the different kinds should be arranged 
by themselves in rows so that much of the 
hard work of cultivating may be done with 
the horse. Each space should be thor- 
oughly prepared and the required amount 
and kind of fertilizers be applied for each 
crop. Thus beans, corn, cucumbers, melons, 
egg plants, etc., require an abundance -of 
fine stable manure to warm up the soil; 
while the cabbage, cauliflower, celery, let- 
tuce, etc., may get along without as much, 
if an abundance of potash and phosphoric 
acid is applied. Tall plants should be plant- 
ed in rows alternating with lower growing 
ones, to facilitate the free circulation of air 
and sunlight about them. 


CUT OFF THE ROOTS RUNNING INTO THE 
GARDEN 


Deep working of the soil is necessary to 
retain moisture in times of drouth. Small 
gardens, surrounded by lawns and shade, or 
fruit, or ornamental trees and shrubs, whose 
roots grow into the soil, will need a special 
care. The moisture is being pumped out 
by these roots at a very rapid rate. This 
may in a measure be stopped by spading 
deeply with a sharp spade, cutting off all 
roots down to a foot or more in depth, and 
then applying a large quantity of fine sta- 
ble manure to supply plant food and to 
serve asamulch. This will last but a short 
time and must be repeated the latter part 
of the summer, as new roots grow into the 
soil. Much better success would be ob- 
tained if the garden were placed at some 
distance from such obstacles 
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IMPROVE THE SOIL OF THE GARDEN 


Some plants succeed best in a heavy, and 
others in a thin soil, and if we do not havea 
variety of soils in our garden plot we may, 
in a measure, make it either more reten- 
tive of moisture or more open and porous 
as the case may call for. A thin soil will 
be improved by the addition of a large 
amount of fine stable manure and a heavy 
soil will be made lighter by working in sand 
or gravel or, for a time, by the use of coarse 
stable manure. A deep, sandy loam, with 
an abundance of plant food in it, will grow 
almost any crop, and if one has this, half of 
the battle is already won, for by planting at 
different times almost any fruit, vegetable 
or flower crop can be grown. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Before planting seeds or setting out 
plants, the perennials—asparagus, rhubarb, 
chives, sage, etc.—should have attention. 
Remove the covering from about them and 
work some quick-acting manure or fertili- 
zer as deeply about them as possible with- 
out injury to the roots. If this is done on 
a bright sunny day the soil will be warmed 
up and the plants start more quickly than 
if doneonacold day. Around the rhubarb 
we may pack stable manure to a depth of a 
foot or two, and cover with a few boards all 
but the crowns of the plants, and thus has- 
ten its growth, or we may place a hot-bed 
sash over one or two hills and still further 
start it along. 

Cauliflower, cabbage, celery and lettuce 
plants may be taken from the frames and 
set out in the garden as soon as hard freez- 
ing weather is over, provided the plants 
have been well hardened off. This is ac- 
complished by taking off the glass during 
the daytime and only recovering at night 
in very severe weather. Thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil must be made to ensure 
rapid growth, without which vegetables are 
of little value, and more depends upon the 
amount of plant food in the soil than any- 
thing else. The market gardeners who 
grow the best and largest crops often use 
twenty or more cords of stable manure to 
the acre, and in some cases a liberal dressing 
of quick-acting fertilizer besides. 


SOWING VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Seeds of beets, cabbages, cauliflowers, car- 
rots, celery, lettuce, radishes, onions, pars- 
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nips, etc., may be sown as soon as the soil 
gets well warmed up and will work fine 
and mellow. A good seed bed is of. great 
importance. In a heavy, lumpy soil, seeds 
will not germinate quickly or grow rapidly, 
so plant the seeds shallow, if fine and dry sow 
more deeply. No exact rule ¢an be made 
as to depth, there is so much variation in 
the weather conditions. If it should rain 
frequently after the seeds are sown the 
shallow seeds will germinate best; while 
if it be dry those in the moister soil, or 
most deeply covered will start the best. 
The depth of twice the thickness of the 
seeds, to be varied according to judgment, 
is as near as it is possible to make a rule. 


CULTIVATING THE SOIL 


At this time of the year the soil is cold 
and the surface soon becomes hardened, so 
frequent stirring is necessary to warm it up 
and to let in the air to develop plant food. 
One of the best tools for this work is the 
garden rake. For large surfaces the 12- or 
14-toothed steel rake makes quick work, 
but to stir in among close rows, or indi- 
vidual plants, three or four teeth should be 
cut from each end, leaving six or eight 
teeth. This is done quickly with a file and 
hammer. Used once or twice each week 
the rake will destroy the weeds—the best 
and cheapest way—as they break through 
the soil, but should they become so large as 
not to be uprooted by the rake, a thin, 
sharp hoe run under them, cutting the roots 
just under the crown, will finish them. 


TIME TO PLANT 


Seeds of plants requiring high tempera- 
ture should not be sown until the ground 
iswell warmed up. Beans, corn, cucumbers, 
melons, peppers, squashes, sweet-potato 
slips and tomato plants, cannot be safely 
planted until the middle of May in New 
England, and south as far as Washington, 
D.C., earlier than the middle of April. 

Many vegetables from early sown seed 
will become too hard and fibrous for winter 
use, and a later planting may be made on 
land from which an early crop has been 
taken. Thus beets may follow peas, let- 
tuce, and sometimes cabbages. Cabbages, 
cauliflowers and celery may be planted on 
the turned-under strawberry bed, and tur- 
nips nearly a month later than either. 
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Carrots for winter use may be planted as 
late as June 20th in this latitude. 


ORDER SEEDS 


All garden and other seeds should have 
been ordered before any work begins on the 
land and be ready when needed. Select 
standard varieties, whose value has been 
proven. Don’t depend upon novelties, nine- 
tenths of which prove unequal to the old, 
well-tested sorts. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


Much work in the fruit garden can be 
done before any planting of seeds. 

The grape vines should be pruned before 
the sap begins to move, which in New 
England is not earlier than March tst, but 
it is better to prune as late as the starting 
of the buds than not to prune at all. In 
doing this work we must keep in mind the 
fact that the fruit of the grape is borne on 
new shoots that grow from dormant buds 
on one-year-old canes, and that the size and 
number of the bunches depend largely 
upon their vigor. If the weaker canes of 
the vine are cut away and only a limited 
number of strong canes are left, the bunches 
of fruit will be much larger, ripen earlier, 
and be of much better quality than the 
larger number grown on unpruned vines. 
To do this work properly and with the best 
results, requires much skill and knowledge 
of the habits of the vine. If one has had 
no experience in this work he should visit 
some vineyard or some well-pruned garden 
in the vicinity. 


RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES 


The raspberry and blackberry planta- 
tion should next have attention. This is 
often called the “patch,” and in many 
cases it becomes the briar patch which 
would puzzle Brer Rabbit to find his way 
through. In the well-kept patch it is but 
little work to cut out the old canes, thin out 
the weak ones, and head back the strong 
ones a little, but in the briar patch, heroic 
treatment will be required. Paths three 
feet wide and five or six feet apart should 
be cut out clean, and the roots grubbed out 
or plowed out with a heavy plow and sharp 
coulter drawn by a strong horse. Many 
sprouts or suckers will be prevented from 
growing if the space between the rows of 
plants is heavily mulched, putting some 
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close up to the plants. A patch of this 
kind in good health will well repay the cost 
of renovating, but if only old and weak 
canes are found it would be better to cut 
out a few paths so that the little fruit that 
the canes bear may be gathered, and then 
cut clean and plow under in August. A 
new plantation may be planted early in the 
fall or spring which should produce fruit in 
two years. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


Currant and gooseberry bushes need an- 
nual pruning, or the fruit will become 
small and of poor quality. All canes over 
three years old should be cut away if there 
is a good supply of new ones, as the largest 
and best fruit is borne on the young shoots. 


OUR FRUIT TREES 


Fruit trees should be looked over and 
pruned if needed. In most cases we find 
them too much pruned or not pruned at all, 
and one is about as bad as the other. Too 
many of us prune without reason or knowl- 
edge; we plant our apple trees too thickly, 
and then as the lower branches come to- 
gether and grow weak, we clip them. We 
cut them off at the trunk and repeat the 
process until the leading branches grow so 
high that every apple that falls is ruined, 
and it costs more to gather the fruit than it 
is worth. If our trees are set too thick we 
must cut out some of them. One-half of 
the trees under such conditions will often 
yield more fruit than the whole, and it will 
be of much better quality. Instead of cut- 
ting large branches from the trunks we 
should cut from the tops, thus forcing growth 
into the lower ones when the fruit and 
tree can be easily and cheaply cared for. 
Branches should always be removed with a 
saw and never with an axe, as at every blow 
of the latter the wood is split in toward the 
center of the tree and a much more serious 
wound is made. 

Trees of the stone fruits should only be 
pruned at the ends of the branches. If 
large branches are cut away the gum that 
exudes from such wounds is softened with 
every rain and the continued moisture thus 
present will, in a short time, cause the 
wood to decay rapidly. Peach trees need 
heading in at the top every year and some 
of the small branches thinned out from the 
center. Cherry trees need but little prun- 
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ing except to give them proper shape. 
Plum trees need heading in, and branches 
attacked by the black knot cut out. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


No suburban home, or in fact any home 
is complete without a flower garden. The 
children should become interested in it if no 
one else is. The knowledge they obtain of 
plant growth and the use of tools, are in- 
valuable. Itmay bemade up of the homely 
perennials of the old fashioned garden, or it 
may contain collections of modern plants— 
roses, peonias, lilies, iris, etc., etc.—limited 
only by the means or time of the owner. 

Many difficulties must often be met in 
the suburban or country garden. We may 
have a large flock of poultry that will per- 
sist in getting out of their yards and before 
we know it, are cultivating our choicest spec- 
imens in avery destructive way. The gar- 
den may be in a space near large trees 
whose roots send out thousands of mouths 
into the soil among our choice pets, and 
take about all of the moisture and plant 
food. The poultry can be kept in their 
yards or the flower garden can be fenced. in 
so that the poultry can have their run 
outside, but the tree-root problem is a more 
serious matter. If we cannot move our 
garden tosome place away from the roots of 
trees, we must cut around the outside with 
a sharp spade and every part where possi- 
ble, turning over the free-feeding tree roots 
to the depth of twelve to fifteen inches. We 
must then apply a heavy dressing of manure 
or other plant food that will be available 
before the soil is again filled with roots. 

In the flower garden the perennials 
should have attention first. 


ROSES 


Remove the covering from about the 
roses and carefully examine them. Some 
of the branches will be found injured by 
cold, but how much we cannot determine, 
so we wait until the buds begin to grow 
before we prune. If we wish for masses 
of bloom, only a small amount of the ends 
of the bushes are cut away, but if large 
size and perfect individual flowers are de- 
sired, cut out all of the weak wood, and 
cut the strong canes or branches back 
to six inches or one foot. From the few 
buds thus remaining will grow strong, lusty 
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shoots, producing Queens of the greatest 
perfection and “prize” flowers. The ma- 
nure and soil that may have been used to 
bank up the roses and other shrubs should 
now be taken away from about the collar 
and spaded in. This work should be done 
with the spading fork, as the spade would 
cut the roots badly. 


PRUNING SHRUBS 


Other shrubs should have attention. If 
they have plenty of room, with sunlight 
and air upon all sides, they will need little 
pruning, but if crowded together they will 
grow only at the top, and cutting from the 
tops and inside will be necessary to force 
the growth into lateral branches. Shrubs 
that bloom early in the spring from flower 
buds formed in the fall—like the Golden 
Bell, spirzea, etc.—should be pruned but 
lightly until after blooming, and then be 
pruned only by taking out here and there a 
branch from the center, retaining as much 
as possible the characteristic form of each 
species. Shrubs that bloom later from new 
shoots of the present season’s growth—like 
the hydrangea, mock orange, exochorda, 
etc.—will produce much larger and finer 
flowers if pruned before growth begins. 
Each kind of shrub has a characteristic 
beauty that should be preserved and not 
be cut all to one form with the hedge shears, 
as is too often done. 


ROCKERY PLANTS 


The plants upon rockeries and ledges— 
columbines, saxifrage, house-leek, rock 
cress, arabis, alyssum, violets, etc.—will be 
much improved if fine manure or compost 
be worked in under the leaves. 


BULBS 


All beds of bulbs—tulips, hyacinths, lil- 
ies, etc.—should have the coarse covering 
removed that the leaves may push through 
without injury. If this covering is coarse 
stable manure, it should be well shaken 
out, leaving the finer portion to enrich the 
beds and hold the moisture. 


THE PANSY 


Among the most satisfactory early flow- 
ering plants is the pansy. If seeds were 
not sown last August and strong plants 
wintered over in a frame, or protected by a 
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light covering, they will still make a good 
late showing if sown as early as possible. 
Make the soil rich and rather moist and sow 
the seed in a frame, giving an abundance 
of air and not letting the temperature go 
above 60° during the day. When the 
weather has become somewhat settled re- 
place the sash with a lattice made of lath, 
the slats running north and south. When 
the plants are large enough to transplant, 
set them in a rich, moist soil, with not too 
full sunlight, and give them an abundance 
of water, when they will produce a bounti- 
ful supply of flowers up to July. If the seed 
pods are picked as soon as the flowers fade, 
the size of the blossoms will be much im- 
proved. 


ANNUAL AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Seeds of sweet peas, verbenas, Drum- 
mond phlox, sweet alyssum, snapdragon, 
calendula, eschscholtzia and other half- 
hardy annuals may be sown as soon as the 
soil will work up fine and mellow. At this 
time of the year cover all seeds more shal- 
low than when the weather is more dry and 
heat greater. As soon as the seeds have 
burst through the soil work the surface up 
fine and mellow. Seeds of tender annuals 
should not be sown until the soil has be- 
come well warmed and the weather settled, 
unless planted in a frame, and protected 
from extreme cold or wet. 


THE SWEET PEA 


Success in growing this most beautiful 
flower depends upon getting the seeds in 
very early and planting in a deep moist 
soil. A trench two feet wide by one foot 
deep is dug, in the fall if possible—in which 
is spaded three or four inches of rich stable 
manure. Then fill up to within four to six 
inches of the level with rich soil and spade 
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over again. Rake smooth and sow the seed, 
covering about one inch deep. As the 
plants grow the trench is gradually filled 
up and the roots are deep in the soil where 
they will be cool all summer. Seed pods 
should not be allowed to mature if a con- 
tinued supply of flowers is desired late in 
theseason. The best support for sweet peas 
is poultry netting five feet wide. 


THE LAWN 


The lawn is one of the most important 
features in all landscape and home orna- 
mentation. Success depends more upon 
the spring treatment than that given at any 
other time; with the first advent of spring 
weather the lawn changes color, new grass 
roots are formed and underground branches 
of the grasses start to fill in any vacant 
spaces, and if properly encouraged at this 
time will so occupy the ground that few or 
no weeds can grow. As early in the spring 
as possible—even before the snow is off and 
the ground is settled—sow fine lawn-grass 
seed in liberal quantities and cover with a 
thin coating of fine compost. With the 
first rain the seed will settle down into the 
ground and soon start into growth. 

If perennial weeds of any kind—like the 
dandelion, chickweed, speedwell, etc.— 
have become established among the grass 
plants, now is the time to take them out 
while the soil is soft and the plants are 
loosely rooted. If the land is soft and 
would be cut up by one’s feet, planks or 
boards should be used towork upon. After 
the weeds are out, sow grass-seed and com- 
post or fertilizer, and when the earth is a 
little settled use a heavy roller. 

It should be kept in mind in all the work 


of garden culture that we must supply a 


liberal amount of plant food. Failure to 
do this is the cause of a large majority of 
unsuccessful efforts in horticulture. 








‘ FRAUD IN HORSE DEALING 


By WILF P. POND 


HE salary of the average high-class 

coachman ranges from $125 to 

$150 a month, but his income is a 

widely different matter. Those in a posi- 

tion to judge would place the income of 

several coachmen at little less than $15,000 
per annum! 

This is a startling assertion; but, for the 
servant of upper Fifth Avenue, Tuxedo, 
and Newport connections, it is not an ex- 
aggeration in many cases. And it is rend- 
ered possible by a number of things for 
which the well-understood term “graft” 
may stand as representative! 

Horse dealing has always been a dog 
with a bad name. In many cases very 
wrongly so, for there are many dealers 
whose integrity, from father to son, has 
never been questioned. On the other 
hand, that curious moral twist which 
makes man desirous of ‘‘getting the best” 
of another, shows more prominently in 
horse dealing than in any other branch of 
trading. In the old days the unscrupulous 
horse dealer victimized the buyer in very 
clumsy fashion. But this is the age of 
the rapier, and the same ends are achieved 
now along scientific lines, practically se- 
cure from legal complications. The horse 
is no longer tampered with. It is the owner 
that is cajoled. The unscrupulous coach- 
man no longer needs a scamp dealer for a 
confederate: he now “holds up” any dealer 
from New York to San Francisco from whom 
ahorseis bought. There are honest coach- 
men, of course, but, if the word of promi- 
nent and respected dealers is to be taken, 
they are scarce as hen’s teeth in a farm yard. 
I do not refer to the “commission” of five 
to ten per cent. which is regularly paid to 
coachmen by dealers directly or indirectly; 
that is a toll the high-class dealers are will- 
ingtopay. I refer to the exorbitant ‘‘com- 
missions” which are forced from the dealers 
who, to get even, add it to the price of the 
horse, thus making the buyer pay about 
twice as much as is necessary, and hamper- 
ing the legitimate dealer with an unholy 
traffic from which he apparently cannot 
escape! 


A certain handsome pony was shown to 
a wealthy man and he sent his coachman 
to look at it. The price was $1,950, and 
the bargain was closed at that figure, the 
pony being sent to the new stable while the 
coachman “‘dropped around” for his com- 
mission. He was offered the $950, and 
threatened to have the animal returned as 
unsuitable unless he was given another $50 
to make it an even thousand. 

In another case a coachman went to in- 
spect a certain saddle horse, and said he 
would send his employer round to look at 
it. Asking the price, he learned it was 
$800, and promptly told the dealer to make 
it $1,500 when his employer came along, 
that being $800 for the coachman. Both of 
these transactions are exactly as detailed. 
They are the common, or garden, form of 
graft. 

One somewhat more involved was the 
case of a well-known man who went to the 
dealer to obtain a match for another he 
owned. He knew what he wanted, picked 
out a horse, and said that as he had no 
coachman, there would be no commission, 
and what was the lowest price? It was 
$850, and the bargain being closed the 
dealer gave the cabman, who claimed to 
have ‘‘recommended” the man to that 
particular dealer, a $20 bill. Three days 
later the dealer was called on the ’phone 
and told the horse was touched in the _ 
wind! That was impossible, he said, and 
asked on what grounds the assertion was 
made. The reply was: ““My man says 
so!” He had no ‘“‘coachman,” but a 
“man,” who had been with him fifteen 
years, ‘‘a man who would not either ex- 
pect or accept a commission, I assure you!”’ 
The dealer promised to attend to it, went 
to the ‘‘man,” told him he had understood 
there was no commission and had so sold 
the horse, and that the horse was right. 
That the “‘man” knew this and must ar- 
range matters. Having thrown the horse 
down the employee declined to do so, and, 
as a compromise, the horse was returned 
and another one selected as suitable. This 
was a horse which had come to the dealer 
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along exceedingly and unusually favorable 
lines, being taken in a “trade,” so that 
the dealer claimed to be $200 ahead on 
the horse before he was sold. This horse 
was taken, proved satisfactory, and the 
“man” received $300. Later he learned 
how favorably the dealer had secured the 
horse, and also that he had sold the re- 
turned animal for $600, and he demanded 
$200 more as his commission on that trans- 
action. He received it, for the dealer 
knew that if he refused, the fifteen-year-old 
trusted man “who would not accept a com- 
mission” would let it reach the new own- 
er’s ears that his horse had been returned 
by John Smith, of Smithsville, L. I., as 
“‘touched in the wind.” 

A Wall Street broker bought a horse for 
$500, and the colored coachman asked for 
and received $50 from the dealer. Two 
days later the owner telephoned that the 
horse did not suit, that he had ‘‘scratches” 
and “thrush.” The dealer said: ‘Your 
man is grafting! I have already given 
him $50 commission and now, on my other 
wire, he is striking me for $75 more. Get 
your veterinary to examine the feet.” 
This was done, the horse was found sound, 
and was kept. So also was the colored 
coachman! 

In one case a gentleman at Albany tele- 
phoned a friend who knows a good horse, 
to buy him a certain animal, and ship it to 
him. This was done, the friend hiring a 
man to travel with the animal. The Al- 
bany coachman, not knowing that the 
friend was not a dealer, came to New York 
and asked for $200 on the $700 deal from 
the man who was obliging a friend. 

A four-in-hand was sold to a Texan for 
$1,200 and shipped, the groom getting $400. 
Later one horse was sent back as “unsat- 


isfactory,”’ the dealer returned the $400 for © 


the horse, but was out the $100 per horse 
given to the man, with no redress, and an 
“odd” animal on his hands. 

These are the deals which go through, 
but there are others which are ‘‘queered!” 

A certain rich lady’s coachman brought 
her to see a pair of horses priced at $2,500; 
she liked them, the deal was concluded, and 
the man told to fetch them that afternoon. 
Later he came around with the check in his 
pocket, was offered $500 commission, but 
stood out for $1,000. Finally the dealer 
flatly refused, and telephoned the facts to 
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the lady. The coachman had been with 
her fourteen years, she had every confi- 
dence in him, he never had made any com- 
mission on her purchases, she paid him 
good wages, $130 a month, and she could 
not understand it, but would look into it. 
The coachman told her he found one horse 
unsound, and, not wishing to have any 
trouble, thought that was the easiest way 
out of the purchase, feeling sure no dealer 
could possibly pay such a commission, and 
relying on his long service, etc., to make his 
beloved mistress trust his word in the mat- 
ter. Which, of course was the case! 

A rather sensational pair of high steppers 
were sold in April, 1903, for $7,500, or 
approximately that amount. The coach- 
mam received $2,000, struck for another 
thousand and obtained that also. In Au- 
gust both went amiss, they were sore, 
coughing, and began to “‘shy,” the man be- 
ing ten years in his place and of unim- 
peachable reputation. The owner told him 
to sell them and get a new pair. They 
were sold to a third party, representing the 
coachman, for $1,600, sent to his farm, 
turned out, fed up, coats let grow, and an- 
other pair were secured for $5,000 on 
which the coachman secured $2,100. The 
following spring of 1904, one of these was 
lame, and sold as incurable for $300, and 
from the brother of the third party men- 
tioned above, the original near-side horse 
was purchased for $2,500, clipped, newly 
trimmed, in grand condition, with a new 
white star peeping from the base of his 
mane. Of this the coachman pocketed 
$2,000, and the brother $500, besides the 
lame horse as a gift. 

Such occurences are simply without lim- 
it! a state of affairs brought about by a 
cleverly divided, and still more cleverly 
veiled, series of organizations within an or- 
ganization extending through to the Coast. 
With very few exceptions the ‘‘grafting” 
coachmen are either willing or unwilling 
members. At the meetings, is reviewed 
all recent transactions, the dealer and the 
new buyer being brought forward by name, 
the prices paid, and the commission re- 
ceived, with an important side-mark of how 
willingly, or otherwise, the dealer parted 
with it. Thus a precedent is established 
in the favorable instances, and each coach- 
man going to any given dealer for a horse 
knows what is the maximum commission 
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which that dealer has paid any other coach- 
man. He is therefore to be struck for an 
increase. There is nothing lost by merely 
“asking.” In the case of the recalcitrant 
dealer, he is “‘suspended”’ for a period, and 
if “suspended for life,” he may just as well 
emigrate, or go into some business apart 
from horseflesh. It is so easy to prevent 
the sale of a horse, even if the employer of 
the coachman is desirous of making that 
particular purchase. To such an extent 
has this been carried, and such power has 


this apparently divided but really concrete © 


body received, that, some time ago, when a 
valuable hand-book on horse lore, contain- 
ing a chapter touching very lightly on this 
question, was put on sale at the harness, 
etc., stores, the union forced the dealers tc 
cease selling it in three prominent cities in 
this free and enlightened land of equality! 

With such a combination working against 
wealthy men—and women—averse to an- 
noyance and profoundly ignorant of prac- 
tical horse lore, it is easy to see what may 
beaccomplished. They must either be bled 
through the nose, as shown above, or they 
select their own horses and are met along 
other lines. 

A pair is secured on a “‘try for a week” 
deal. The coachman approves, but with 
reservation as to “manners.” He has not 
received more than the legitimate ten per 
cent. So, when his owner or mistress en- 
ters the carriage for a drive, he deftly turns 
his hands under without moving his arms, 
the horses hang a tenth of a second, just 
about to back, and at the “Crgt”’ of the 
driver, leap forward, in doubt what is re- 
quired of them, and the jerk nearly cricks 
the necks of the occupants behind, who 
angrily demand, “WHAT ARE you doing, 
James?” To which comes the reply: 
“Just as well as I can, sir, these horses have 
no manners, sir.”’ Later a touch of the 
lash end on the tender under-skin of the 
body sends them skidding sidewise, appar- 
ently in mortal fear of a passing auto, and 
the new owner sends them back; ‘‘ Utterly 
unsuitable! 1 am surprised at your send- 
ing me such a pair at that price!” 

In every case it is the word of the seldom- 
seen dealer, against that of the trusted ten- 
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to-twenty-year servant; a man, mind you, 
as honest as the day in everything but the 
graft on horse deals. One might leave 
dropped bills in the feedbox, diamonds in 
the harness room, and both will be safe and 
scrupulously returned, but he cannot re- 
strain from robbing his employer of fifty to 
a hundred and fifty per cent. on every horse 
trade. To escape this continual annoyance 
and blackmail, has driven scores of men to 
drop horses in favor of the automobile. 

Up to five or six years ago this evil did 
not exist to any extent. The coachman 
always received his ten per cent. and was 
satisfied. But the tremendous demand for 
horses during the Prosperity Boom sent 
prices way up. It is difficult to suggest a 
remedy. One very rich, and exceedingly 
shrewd financier tried bonding his coach- 
man. He claimed that we placed under 
bonds our cashiers who handled our re- 
ceipts aiid disbursements, our messengers 
who ran to banks, and why not the coach- 
men, who passed thousands of dollars of 
live and easily perishable stock through 
their hands. He went to look at the horses 
to be bought. He was driven out behind 
them, and had-‘them examined by his own 
“vet,” to whom he paid a heavy fee. Then 
he sent his coachman to look them over, 
and with these naive instructions: ‘The 
price of those horses is $5,000. They suit 
me in every way, | want your candid cpin- 
ion on them. Your commission is ten per 
cent. Get it and bring it to me. If you 
go outside of these instructions it will not 
be good for you!” - The dealers welcomed 
this innovation, and for a time it worked 
well, especially as one man did overstep 
the instructions and was arrested on the 
charge of obtaining money under false pre- 
tences. This was a pity, as it attracted 
brighter brains to the problem, and the suc- 
ceeding coachman bled the financier indi- 
rectly for over $17,000 in three years; and 
there was not the slightest proof of any 
money passing. 

This is only a mere outline of the situa- 
tion, and the dealers are in despair. It is 
no fancy picture, no sensational story, but 
a plain statement of the graft surrounding 
horse dealing of to-day. 





A match in the Salon of the Cercle de la Rue Taitbout, one of the best equipped of Paris fencing clubs, between Lucien 
Mérignac, one of the leading French professionals, and Cavzi'ere Pini, the foremost expert of the Italian School of Fence. 


FENCING IN FRANCE 


By FREDERICK A. SCHWAB 


NE statement should be made at the 
very outset: France is the only 
country in the world where, to this 

day, the art of fencing flourishes; it is also 
the only country where fencing can be prop- 
erly studied and mastered. 1! donot claim 
that most capable instructors are not to 
be engaged for service abroad, or that, be- 
ing engaged, they do not use their best 
endeavors to impart to foreign novices the 
fruit of their toil and experience; the right 
atmosphere, so to say, the desirable environ- 
ment, however, will always be lacking. 
The relative indifference with which the art 
of fence is viewed in non-Latin communi- 
ties; the infrequent opportunities of prac- 
tice with first-rate swordsmen, and the total 
privation of public exhibitions in which the 
leading fencers of the world reveal their 


powers, make it impossible for an American 
or English fencer not only to attain the 
highest proficiency but even to acquire the 
right foundation. Without resorting to 
personalities, | venture to say that there is 
not in America, at this minute, a fencer that 
would make his mark in any ordinary fenc- 
ing room in Paris. I am not of the belief 
that sorrow or mortification should accom- 
pany this admission. The New World and 
England have long been in advance of the 
Latins in manly sports; and rowing, box- 
ing, ball playing and gymnastics have cer- 
tainly done more for America and Great 
Britain, physically, than fencing has done 
for France, Italy and Spain. It is to be re- 
gretted, withal, that fencing does not play 
a more conspicuous part in the athletics of 
America and England, and | am glad to 
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see that across the ocean and, notably, on 
the other side of the Channel there are signs 
of a growing interest in its culture. 

The enormous value of continual prac- 
tice with the foils as a means of securing 
and preserving good health is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the main reason for the steady 
hold of fencing upon public favor in France 
and Italy. It is only of late years that the 
attention bestowed by medical men upon 
physical exercise—in France, at least, 
where Dr. Lagrange’s treatises have be- 
come classical—has given prominence to 
the worth of fencing as a health-factor. 
Everyone knows—or rather everyone should 
know—that fencing presses into service 
every muscle of the human frame; that 
it creates and develops suppleness and 
quickness; that, practiced in youth, it im- 
parts a freedom and grace of motion ab- 
solutely unattainable by other means; that 
it is not a violent exercise, in so far as in- 
jury by strain is involved; and, finally, that, 
its perils are comparatively few. At very 
remote intervals, one hears of a fatal injury 
resulting, almost invariably from a cheap 
or damaged mask, or from the foolhardy 
practice of exercising without the usual 
head or chest-covering, or with an ill- 
buttoned foil. The proportion of mishaps 
to the number of fencers, however, is in- 
finitesimal. The single class of persons 
that should be excluded from the fencing- 
room are the sufferers from certain forms of 
heart-disease and men_of so nervous a dis- 
position that the useless expenditure of 
nerve-power, especially in bouts, should be 
forbidden them. I am not as thoroughly 
convinced of the worth of the cold douche 
after daily exercise as are most frequenters 
of fencing-rooms. Many of the latter are 
often attracted to the linoleum strip by the 
prospective luxury of the shower, where the 
stimulating influence of a fifteen minute 
drill and the excitement of one or two sub- 
sequent encounters would be impotent 
tempters. The douche, all the same, is not 
an essential factor in the art of fence, and no 
inquiry into its excellencies or drawbacks 
need be undertaken in this place. Another 
great point in favor of the art—and in this 
the sport is absolutely unique—is that the 
veteran of the fencing-room does not “‘lag 
superfluous.” In swiftness and lightness 
of execution, the hand of the swordsman 
resists most valiantly the advance of years, 


. frequent. 
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while the experience of the resourceful 
veteran offsets, in nine cases out of ten, the 
unreasoning furia of the younger set. The 
nether limbs, of course, betray the fencer 
long before his hand has lost its cunhing, 
and the quick and far-reaching lunge is 
habitually a thing of the past by the time 
the average fencer has turned his fiftieth 
year. Asaconsolation for the middle-aged 
swordsman, I may remark that the magni- 
ficent lunge one admires in the engravings 
that adorn the walls of most fencing-rooms 
are rather traditional than of frequent 
actual occurrence. One may attend a 
dozen matches summoning to the platform 
the best men in Europe, and behold none of 
those glorious stretches that professors con- 
tinually preach but seldom find opportunity 
to practice when defending themselves, foil 
in hand, coram populo. 

The question as to whether the art of 
fence, in France, has kept its footing or lost 
ground has been under discussion for the 
last quarterofacentury. Personally—and 
my practical acquaintance with the subject 
covers the larger part of the period in refer- 
ence—I incline to the belief that, while a 
change has taken place, this has not less- 
ened the favor in which the art is held. In 
a measure, indeed, it has strengthened it. 
Twenty-five years ago, practice with the 
foils was carried on almost exclusively by 
the wealthy class and the so-called pro- 
fessional element. The tone of Parisian 
society—the provinces show slighter de- 
partures from tradition, for it should be 
remembered that Paris and the provinces 
are, in many respects, exceedingly unlike— 
was much more refined than it has become 
since the Empire made way for the Repub- 
lic; the line that divided the gilded youth 
of the period from the enriched burgher 
was formerly much more sharply defined, 
and duelling, confined to uppertendom, 
painters, writers and actors, was far more 
With the new régime and the 
incorporation of all French citizens into the 
army, a levelling influence was exerted and, 
simultaneously, a tendency to more modern 
and practical points of view became appar- 
ent. The precepts of democracy gave no 
encouragement to the duello, but the im- 
portance of physical exercise received more 
careful consideration from the community 
at large than had ever been accorded it; 
fencing was formally introduced into the 
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schools, and fencing rooms sprang into ex- 
istence in every part of Paris. Most of 
these places, in the past, were very primi- 
tive establishments, and the facilities for 
enjoying the shower or making one’s toilet 
were not very liberal even for ancient 
France where, in my salad days, an Ameri- 
can voyager frequently mistook a basin for 
a teacup. But this is ancient history; all 
the fencing rooms 
of the metropolis 
are nowadays 
more or less 
completely fitted 
up, although, to 
the lovers of light 
and air, the occu- 
pancy of ground 
floors, habitually 
looking upon 
damp and gloomy 
court yards, may 
appear injudici- 
ous. The fencing 
rooms in the club 
houses, on the 
other hand, are 
luxurious loung- 
ing places as well 
as first rate 
schools of fence. 

I could not ven- 
ture to guess at 
the number of 
fencing rooms in 
Paris. The Paris 
directory—an 
impressive but 
not particularly 
trustworthy 
tome— mentions 
sixty or seventy, 
not including the 
club-rooms—but 
there are proba- 
bly a hundred or 
more settled in 
inexpensive 
ground floors by retired military men 
and ambitious assistant instructors. The 
really first-rate rooms number about 
ten and, in a few of them, the duelling 
sword is practically the only weapon 
handled. A list arranged to represent 
alphabetically the representative fencing 
rooms of the French capital would include 





Louis Kirchoffer, the leading professional of the French School. 
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the establishments conducted by Ayat, 
Baudry, Bergés, Conte, Hissard, Jeanvois, 
Kirchoffer, Mérignac, the Brothers Rou- 
leau, Ruzé and Spinnewyn. | only cite 
the most prominent fencing rooms; there 
are many places, managed by less cele- 
brated personalities, where a novice can ac- 
quire an excellent education as a swords- 
man. The rates of the fencing rooms are 
nearly uniform, 
the annual fee 
for daily lessons 
and  practice— 
except on Sun- 
days and busi- 
ness holidays, 
the rooms are 
open from 7 A. 
M. to 7 P. M— 
averages $60; to 
this outlay must 
be added, for 
broken foils and 
fees to the assis- 
tants, from $25 
to $40. I do not 
include in this 
amount the ex- 
pense of an out- 
fit, 7. @, two 
canvas fencing 
suits, four foils, 
a mask, a glove 
and a pair of 
towels; the fig- 
ures are given, 
let meadd, in the 
belief that this 
article may meet 
the eye of some 
American _ stu- 
dent in quest of 
information for 
future use. Be- 
fore turning 
from a_ purely 
material aspect 
of the subject, 
I would suggest to the young swords- 
man in search of instruction not to be led 
astray by the resounding names of the 
principals of many of the leading fencing 
rooms of Paris. Men like Kirchoffer and 
the younger Mérignac, that keep in train- 
ing for public exhibitions all the year round, 
seldom see the tyros at work in their rooms; 
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now and then they have a 
bout with a crack pupil, but 
the student is almost inva- 
riably left in charge of one of 
the assistants—prévéts as 
they are termed—sometimes 
very competent and pains- 
taking persons, but generally 
ordinary and rough-spoken 
ex-army instructors, from 
whom nothing beyond rou- 
tine notions can be gathered. 
A few prévéts, of course, 
are men of a better type, in 
which case they promptly 
find their plane and rise to 
professorships. In all Paris 
fencing rooms is found a 
left-handed assistant, en- 
gaged to give the swordsman 
a chance for play with a 
left-hander. These men are 
generally more dangerous 
adversaries than are right- 
handers, not, as popular be- 
lief asserts, because they are 
better fencers, but simply 
because, left-handed men 
being less numerous than 
right-handers, a swordsman 
has fewer opportunities of 
studying a_ left-hander’s 
thrusts and parries. 

The skilled Parisian fen- 
cers, however, are seldom met in the ordin- 
ary fencing rooms, now that most self-re- 
specting clubs have professors and fencing 
rooms of their own. As may be surmised, 
the adjunction of teachers and rooms to the 
“cercles” has done great financial injury to 
the purely educational establishments. 
These still enjoy the patronage of the juve- 
niles and of the more quiet youths of the me- 
tropolis, whom it would be unsafe to expose 
to the temptations of thecard room; and, 
furthermore, the brilliant instructors of the 
clubs would scarcely undertake the educa- 
tion of a novice. But as soon as the young 
fencer essays his wings, he usually bends his 
flight toward a club where two or three shin- 
ing lights of the fencing world are on hand 
daily, between four and seven o’clock, for 
a brief preliminary drill and any number 
of subsequent bouts. The Cercle de la 





Rue Taitbout is one of many admirably 
equipped clubsin respect of fencing facilities. 
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George Breittmayer, a leading amateur. 


Here one meets Professor Midclair, one of 
the best known and strictest professors of 
the art; Mimiague, one of the most grace- 
ful and finished of French fencers, and 
Denel, a rising young swordsman, while the 
ruling spirit of the place is M. George Breitt- 
mayer, equally well known as a brilliant 
amateur and a successful organizer of pub- 
lic matches. M. Mimiague, Breittmayer, 
Jean Joseph Renaud and Denel bore off the 
honors of the recent international match in 
London, and their glory, of course, gave a 
new lustre to the “cercle.” Their head- 
quarters are also those of Pini, the Italian 
champion; and on Thursday afternoon of 
each week, reserved exclusively for bouts, 
one meets in turn all the distinguished ama- 
teurs and professionals of Paris. But, as 
mentioned already, every Paris club of note 
has its salle d’armes—the Cercle de la Rue 
Boissy d’ Anglais, known as “‘Les Epatants” 
—(anglic?, ‘‘The Stunners’’) presided over 
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Jean Joseph Renaud, a leading amateur. 


by one of the oldest and best known of Pa- 
risian swordsmen, Count de Lindermann, 
referred to by his intimates as Henry IV 
because of his likeness to that popular mon- 
arch; the Cercle de la Rue Volney, the Cer- 
cle de la Rue d’Anjou and soon. To meet 
in a measure the competition of the clubs, 
many of the principal fencing rooms have 
been changed into “‘cercles,” through the 
adoption of sundry club regulations that 
entrust the members with the management 
of the fencing room, increasing their inter- 
est in its welfare and relieving the head pro- 
fessors of all financial responsibility. An 
introduction is demanded of the intending 
student, but this, of course, is much more 
readily secured than a proposal for member- 
ship in a real club. 

A few years ago considerable excitement 
prevailed in Paris through discussion of the 
relative merits of the French and Italian 
schools of fence. It would require more 
space than is at my disposal to enumerate 
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the differences between the 
two schools; moreover, | 
Should have to treat the 
matter with a liberality of 
technical detail that would 
be better suited to an ed- 
ucational pamphlet than to 
the pages of a magazine. | 
shall therefore confine my- 
self to saying that the lay 
reader will form a sufficiently 
clear idea of the main points 
distinguishing each method 
from the other by remem- 
bering that the Italians keep. 
the foil immovable, by pass- 
ing the index through a ring 
at the guard, and that their 
technique is based upon an 
activity that may almost be 
called saltatorial, their aim, 
apparently, being the be- 
wilderment of the opponent 
by a startling demonstration 
of physical energy accom- 
panied by shouts emphasiz- 
ing the lunge whether suc- 
cessful or not. The French 
hold the foil loosely, keep the 
wrist-play within the nar- 
rowest limits possible, ad- 
vance and retreat without 
deviating from an imaginary 
straight line and incline so strongly to 
perfect silence that even the light stamp- 
ing of the foot, in the grand salute has 
long since been taboo. Repeated pub- 
lic demonstrations of the Italian system 
by such gifted exponents of the art as 
Pini, San Malato, Greco and others have 
failed to convince the fencing world of the 
superiority of the Italian method, although 
in a serious encounter, the wild-Indian 
ways of the athletic Italians would make 
them troublesome adversaries. The shout- 
ing that accompanies the Italian lunge al- 
ways reminds me of the Chinese recourse to 
hideous masks and ear splitting tomtoms, 
and I have again and again seen an audience 
rocking in merriment over one of Pini’s 
stentorious “Hé 1a’s,” delivered when his 
blade passed within a good six inches of his 
adversary’s body. Under the circum- 
stances it could not be expected that the 
Italian method would make a profound 
impression upon French art—and it did 
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not. I fancy, rather, that the visiting 
representatives carried back some points 
from their French entertainers. The I tal- 
ian school has one permanent apostle in 
Paris in the person of Cavaliere Conte, who 
presides over a fencing room of good repute. 
The Belgians, who are all of the French 
school, are now regarded as far more serious 
rivals of France than Signor Pini’s fellow 
countrymen. 

A much more interesting question than 
that touching the comparative merits of the 
French and Italian schools of fence has 
arisen within the past few years and is still 
under discussion—with a very remote pros- 
pect of settlement. I refer to the contro- 
versy as to the relative importance of the 
foil and the duelling sword. Until, say, ten 
years ago, the latter weapon, although used 
occasionally in the fencing-room, filled a 
subordinate part, except when handled 
with a view to an impending encounter. 
Within the past decade, however, the parti- 
sans of the duelling-sword have become 
both numerous and assertive; and while I 
do not think they will ever succeed in forc- 
ing the classical fleuret into the background, 
I am forced to concede that they have won 
to their cause many of the younger fencing- 
men. If duels were more frequent, | could 
easily understand the preference shown by 
practical persons for the duelling-sword, 
for one does not fight with foils, and the 
man that had never wielded an 2pée de com- 
bat, that resorted to every permissible foil- 
thrust, and that used his nether limbs as he 
used them in the fencing room, would 
promptly come to grief. On the other 
hand, the trained fencer that had received a 
dozen lessons with the duelling-sword 
would, in my judgment, have a marked ad- 
vantage over an opponent unfamiliar with 
the practice of the foils. 1 fancy that what 
appeals most strongly to the partisans of 
the duelling sword in favor of that weapon 
is the facility with which its technique 
is mastered and the freedom of action al- 
lowed the fighter, the untrammelled use of 
physical strength and quickness being far 
more compatible with its management than 
with that of the lighter weapon. Unfortu- 
nately, unrestrained freedom of motion and 
revelation of strength mean, in the fencing 
room, loss of form; and should the duelling 
sword ever displace the foil, farewell to 
grace of bearing and nicety of execution. 
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I attended the sword-matches held in the 
Palais Royal, last June, and while no one 
could gainsay the fighters’ vigor, endurance 
and swiftness, or disregard a wonderful ap- 
preciation of opportunity, one rarely be- 
held an attitude suggesting the picturesque 
repose or the feline celerity and grace of the 
accomplished fencer. The ancient wor- 
thies whose names have come down to us— 
the La Boessiéres, the Lafaugéres, the Gom- 
ards and the Grisiers, not to mention the 
elder Mérignac, Vigeant and not a few of 
the middle-aged classicists of the day— 
would have turned in dismay from the 
typical athletic young gentlemen crouched 
for three of four interminable minutes, be- 
hind an extended arm, and angling with his 
sword just as a fisherman angles with his 
rod when he toys with a distant and play- 
ful gudgeon. 

This hasty glance at fencing topics in 
Paris must not overlook the representative 
fencers of the day. I can only refer to 
them briefly. I believe that the array of 
brilliant professionals is at least as great as 
at any period in the history of fence; but 
am certain that amateurs of exceptional 
powers were more numerous under the sec- 
ond Empire, when, as observed already, 
duelling was very prevalent. Just at pres- 
ent, the leading professionals are Kirch- 
offer, the Brothers Rouleau, Mimiague, 
Lucien, Mérignac—Mérignac, senior, the 
representative French fencer of the age, 
has withdrawn from the public life— 
Camille Prévost and Bergés, next to whom 
I should name Captain de la Falaise, Ra- 
mus, Rossignol and Haller, the latter four 
army-men. Among the amateurs, George 
Breittmayer, Chevillard, Jean Joseph Re- 
naud, Bruneau de Laborie and Pons are the 
leaders. It would be no easy matter to 
decide which of the professionals is greatly 
in advance of his associates. 1 have seen 
some of the most skilled fencers worried by 
comparative tyros, and a few months’ neg- 
lect of training will incapacitate the best of 
swordsmen. I suppose that a plebiscite of 
Parisian connoisseurs would place Kirch- 
offer at the head of the list, and a long series 
of successful encounters entitles him, | 
should say, to that distinction. But each 
of the men I have named is strictly in the 
first class, and in the ranks, just in the rear, 
is an abundance of good material to buttress 
the future of fencing in France. 

















Mr. Whitney is somewhere in the Upper 
Orinoco region of Venezuela, gathering ma- 
terial for OuTING, about an almost wholly 
unexplored area of South America. While 
steamboats ascend this great river as far as 
the Atures Rapids, and penetrate the inte- 
rior by several of its branches, the south- 
western part of this country is still one of 
the wildest tracts left for the explorer. 

A few canoes ascend the Orinoco into 
this unknown region to gather rubber and 
trade with the Indians. It is among these 
Indians that the editor of OuTING expects 
to find new material, and his expedition 
was equipped to make its way far beyond 
the trail of the rubber trader. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s South American pilgrimage last year 
convinced him that this vast field offered 
greater opportunities for adventure, ex- 
ploration, and picturesque and valuable 
material even than Africa. 

Photography has been made to play so 
important a part in bringing the outdoor 
world home to the seeker after its charms, 
that special photographers are kept ransack- 
ing odd corners of the globe for “Outinc” 
pictures, and their results speak for them- 
selves. 

The spring and summer months will be 
reflected in the specially attractive features 
scheduled for OutiNG. Beginning in June, 
when the woods are calling, there will run, 
through three months, a story by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, called “Red Fox.” It is 
clearly the greatest story written by this 
famous’ Canadian author and _ intimate 
friend of the wild things of field and stream 
and forest. “Red Fox” will be illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 

Clifton Johnson’s series of character 
studies with pen and camera will run 
through the year. His field will range 
through colorful regions of the South and 
its river valleys. In the May Outinc he will 
picture “Cotton Patch Life in Tennessee.” 

“‘Side-Show Studies,” by Francis Met- 
calfe, with drawings by Oliver Herford, 
continuing, will portray more of the remark- 
able experiences of these highly entertaining 


artists of the canvas walls. The May addi- 
tion to this gallery of portraits bears the 
title of ““The Amorous Baboon.” 

Agnes C. Laut, whose authoritative work 
needs no praise, will contribute to early 
numbers of Outinc. A rare series of illus- 
trations will add to the interest of her 
description of “‘The Indian’s Idea of Fine 
Arts,” in the June number. 

The men who have bulked big in the 
taming of the West will add several stirring 
portraits to their gallery in OutING during 
the present year. The life story of “ Bucky 
O'Neill” will appear in the June number, 
and soon after that, ““The Apache Kid,” as 
part of a series contributed by Arthur Chap- 
man and William McLeod Raine, who have 
been commissioned to gather their material 
first hand. 

Looking over the list of features sched- 
uled for publication within the next four or 
five months, the following are chosen at 
random, as showing how wide is the out- 
door and “‘human interest” field covered for 
OuTING readers, without overlooking the 
needs of the vigorous army of enthusiasts 
who wish more technical information in 
many departments of sport: 

“The Lost Seladang,” a Malay hunting 
story by Caspar Whitney; “A Bank Holi- 
day on Hampstead Heath,” by Ralph D. 
Paine; “Fishing on the Carolina Banks,” 
by W.C. Harris; “The Summer Tarpon,” 
by Charles F. Holder; “The Automobile as 
a Means of Country Travel;” ‘The Ren- 
naissance of Coney Island,” by Charles 
Belmont Davis; ‘‘ The Gondolier of Venice,” 
and “In the Berkshires,”’ by Vance Thomp- 
son; ‘‘ The Swordfish, an Ocean Gladiator,” 
and “A Day with the Lions of Gorongoza’s 
Plain,” by Ewart Scott Grogan. 

Edwin Sandys in the hunting field, 
John Burroughs’ fascinating Nature stud- 
ies, Dan Beard’s practical lessons in build- 
ing boats, log-cabins, etc., and the sensible 
and timely talks on gardening, by experts, 
are among the regular features which make 
OuTING authoritative in its many depart- 
ments of wholesome activity. 





THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


COLLEGE ATHLETIC FINANCES 


HE annual budgets of the athletic inter- 
ests of the universities conspicuous in 
rivalries, are both interesting and impres- 
sive. Whether the large amounts spent to 
maintain sport on the campus are a profit- 
able investment is a question of such wide 
range that it needs more .space than can be 
given here. It is true, however, that our 
modern athletic “plants” would make our 
fathers gasp, and their cries of extravagance 
might find answering echoes among some 
observers of present conditions. The latest 
report of athletic finances at Yale is se- 
lected for brief analysis only because it is 
handiest for reference. The budget of Har- 
vard or Pennsylvania or, Wisconsin would 
show the same sort of outlay in kind, and 
furnish similar ground for generalization. 

The total receipts for the past year were 
$106,396.66, and the total outlay was $75,- 
174.43, leaving a net surplus of $31,222.2: 
These are big figures for “sport,” which 
the unprejudiced dictionary defines as, “a 
particular game or play pursued for diver- 
sion, especially an athletic or outdoor game 
or amusement; also, opportunity for sport- 
ing in this sense.” An old fogey, who has 
been worried by the deficit in the running 
expenses of the university proper, has made 
some interesting comments on this budget: 

“A year’s athletic receipts,” he grumbles, 
“would represent the pay of about forty full 
professors in the college and Yale profes- 
sional schools. It is almost one-eighth the 
gross income from all sources of the uni- 
versity and its departments combined; al- 
most double the income from academic en- 
dowment funds, and considerably more than 
one-half the amount paid by students of the 
department for tuition; two-thirds the total 
income of the scientific school, about twenty- 
five per cent. larger than the income of the 
theological department, and equal to the 
gross incomes of the law, medical and art 
schools combined. It nearly equals the total 
receipts from tuition last year from the 934 
students in the scientific school. The con- 
solidated income and expense account of 
the university (including all departments) 
showed last year a deficit of $41,926. Ath- 
letics, by contrast, showed a profit of $31,- 
222.” 

Of course, such captious criticism is non- 
sense. Athletics are run with an eye to the 
profits in all our colleges, and if this were 
not so, admission to football games would 
be reduced to a reasonable price. On the 
other hand, the academic machinery is con- 
ducted for the benefit of the student, first 
of all, and the college expects to give him 
more than he pays back to its treasury. If 
tuition fees were raised to scale with the 
price of tickets to a Yale-Harvard football 


match, we should hear no more wails of 
academic deficits. 

A first-class football team is as costly a 

matter as an up-to-date racing stable, or a 
fair-sized yacht. In order to place eleven 
young men in the field against Princeton 
and Harvard last autumn, $26,996.06 was 
spent, or more than two thousand dollars a 
head. To fit eight youths to row against 
Harvard, a test of twenty minutes, cost Yale 
$16,626.85, or two thousand dollars a head, 
not counting the coxswain. This is boat- 
racing at a cost of the best part of a thou- 

sand dollars a minute. 

The football men were equipped with the 
greatest possible care. Their shoes alone 
cost $1,189, a bill for foot-gear which would 
indicate to the rank outsider that a team of 
centipedes were in training. Uniforms and 
the armor of the football warrior cost $3,- 
735.52, or nearly a hundred dollars for each 
of the squad. Hotel bills and meals away 
from the training-table cost the Yale treas- 
ury $5,360.42. Carriage hire involved an 
outlay of $794. The baseball squad re- 
quired $2,378.13 worth of merchandise and 
sporting goods, or about one hundred dol- 
lars worth of uniforms and shoes per man. 

Twenty years ago Yale football cost $2,- 
792.36, and there were great elevens even in 
those days. To-day this would not pay for 
uniforms and other wearing gear, and is a 
little more than twice the bill for shoes 
alone, and almost $25,000 less than the sum 
needed to put the team in shape for a cham- 
pionship game. 

In a recent year, the Yale football squad 
was supplied with 200 footballs, 189 pairs of 
stockings, 437 elbow and shoulder pads, 
70 sweaters, 87 nose-guards, 167 jerseys, 
170 undershirts and 107 pairs of shoes. 

It has nothing at all to do with athletics, 
but at Yale and elsewhere, many young men 
are making arduous sacrifices to work their 
way through college and gain an education 
by sheer pluck and on slim rations. Picked 
at random from a long list of such reports 
is this simple tale of how a Yale man fought 
for his education. During his four campus 
years, he “waited on table, raked leaves, 
shoveled snow, mowed lawns, picked grapes, 
took care of furnaces, tutored, canvassed, 
collected subscriptions, rung chapel bell, 
wrote for college secretary, wrote up statis- 
tics, etc.” 

If this young man wished to see his uni- 
versity eleven play Harvard, he had to pay 
as much as he could earn in a week by get- 
ting up at five in the morning to tend fur- 
naces. But he must loyally pay his share 
toward the outlay of thousands of dollars 
for unnumbered shoes and undershirts, Pull- 
man car seats and carriages, or see the game 
through a crack in the fence. 

You can say Harvard instead of Yale, 
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and the same will hold good. Athletics 
are become of huge business importance. 
It is worth mention that at Michigan Uni- 
versity there is a list of thirty-five colleges 
asking for football coaches at good salaries. 

The Michigan football plant cannot begin 
to supply the demand for its graduates. 


INDOOR PLAY AT HILL SCHOOL 


The physical director of Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., is Michael F. Sweeney, 
whose record as the world’s champion high- 
jumper has withstood all attacks since 1895. 
Mr. Sweeney believes in making routine 
exercise attractive, and has shown much in- 
genuity in devising gymnasium work for the 
winter months, which dishes up the requi- 
site amount of exertion as “sugar-coated 
pills.” Wednesday afternoon is set apart as 
“Game Day,” and is a tremendously popular 
feature of the school routine. 

One of the pastimes is called the “Battle 
Royal,” and it deserves a wider popularity. 
From fifty to a hundred boys are picked by 
leaders to form two opposing sides. The 
field of conflict is marked on the gymnasium 
floor by the cross-lines marking the basket- 
ball area. Tach side advances from its own 
base-line, or goal, to the mid-floor, and at a 
signal from the umpire the fray begins. 

The plot is simple. With ferocious yells, 
the one band falls upon the other, and at- 
tempts to drag its members back along the 
floor to the base-line, each side pulling to- 
ward its own goal. As soon as a captive is 
dragged back so that any part of him is 
across the enemy’s goal-line, the subsequent 
proceedings interest him no more. He is 
a prisoner of war, counted out of the fight- 
ing force. Victory comes when all the war- 
riors of one side have been disposed of in 
this fashion. 

It sounds simple, but the fray is turbulent, 
to put it mildly. The floor surges with 
struggling lads, two or three falling on one 
adversary, and yanking him along by a leg 
or anywhere they can make fast. Perhaps 
his comrades rescue him, and are them- 
selves grabbed, and hauled wriggling to- 
ward the other goal. A hundred boys in this 
active pastime will inevitably enjoy a good 
deal of exercise in the course of an after- 
noon. 

“Hang Tag” is another innovation of the 
Hill School recreation course. The victim 
who is “It” cannot grab a successor as long 
as the pursued are hanging clear of the 
gymnasium floor. They swarm at the ap- 
paratus, and hang from their perches like 
so many bats until their arms tire and they 
drop, or take chances and scurry after the 
unfortunate “It” to drive him “plumb dis- 
tracted.” 

Such games as these, while they may 
seem unimportant in a scheme of education, 
yet play their own part toward removing the 
“compulsory” feeling during a season when 
outdoor pastime is handicapped by snow 
and a low-spirited thermometer. 
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A NATIONAL TUSSLE ON FRANKLIN FIELD 


The intercollegiate and  interscholastic 
meet held under the management of the 
University of Pennsylvania has come to be 
one of the most popular and important track 
events of the year. Its growth has been 
surprisingly rapid, its success of the most 
brilliant order. Its promoters were first to 
grasp the possibilities of relay racing on a 
large scale, and the ship-shape fashion in 
which they have handled their unwieldly 
fields of entries has been a model for ath- 
letic managers the country over. 

This year’s meet, on April 29th, will eclipse 
all previous carnivals on Franklin Field. It 
will bring together the crack runners of 
East and West, and only those who have 
tried know how difficult it is to unite the 
sections in a representative athletic rivalry. 
This fact will cause the Quaker City meet 
to eclipse in interest and importance the 
Eastern Intercollegiates a month later. 

Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota universities have all accepted invita- 
tions to send relay teams, and are also pre- 
paring to send teams of individual stars to 
compete in the regular program of track 
and field events. Chicago hopes to land the 
quarter-mile run. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota feel cheerful over their chances in the 
one and two-mile championships. In the 
one-mile event, however, Yale, Harvard, 
Cornell and Pennsylvania are working like 
beavers to hold the title in the East, and 
the race will be one of the most sensational 
events of the intercollegiate year. 

The Western athletes, in the track and 
field program, will find Yale bereft of sev- 
eral of the point winners who gave her the 
intercollegiate championship last year. In 
fact, the blue has lost men who gave her 
17 of her 34 1-3 points. Parsons, who won 
the half-mile, Mac McLanahan, who was 
first in the pole-vault, Shevlin in the ham- 
mer throw, Alcott in the mile- run, Bur- 
nap in the quarter and Sheffield in the 
broad-jump are left to fight for the blue. 
Harvard is in better shape to help defend 
the honor of the East. Shick, champion in 
both sprints, and winner against Oxford and 
Cambridge; Schoenfuss, winner of the shot- 
put, and Dives, who won the quarter in Lon- 
don, make a formidable trio in their events. 

Pennsylvania, which captured third place 
in the intercollegiates, loses only four of 
her team, and has a bright outlook. Cornell 
is sorely bereft in the loss of Schutt, the 
champion two-miler, who is winning new 
laurels at Oxford, but she has a likely win- 
ner in Munson, the one-mile intercollegiate 
champion. Princeton mourns the passing of 
DeWitt, the herculean hammer-thrower. 
There are several fine openings for new 
champions, and the West proposes to show 
the effete Atlantic seaboard a thing or two. 


YOUTHS WHO DO FANCY STUNTS 


Last month I called attention to the long 
list of winter engagements filled by track 
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athletes of college teams, as compared with 
their inaction during this season in former 
vears. Gymnastics as a fine art and an ath- 
letic rivalry have developed even more sur- 
prisingly. Not many years ago, no zest en- 
livened the work on the “gym” floor, until 
from the German Turn Verein was bor- 
rowed the idea of the gymnastic team as a 
basis for intercollegiate rivalry. This inno- 
vation was one of the most valuable addi- 
tions ever made to the list of college pas- 
times. It has been worth more to the gen- 
eral good of the student body than the uni- 
versity football squad, for it attracts the 
non-athletic student to the most beneficial 
form of physical development, and increases 
the efficiency of the costly gymnasium 
plants. 

For example, this year’s intercollegiate 
gymnastic meeting is to be held at Prince- 
ton, and visiting teams will compete from 
Amherst, Columbia, Harvard, Haverford, 
Lehigh, New York University, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rutgers and Yale. More than a hun- 
dred limber young athletes will meet in the 
several championships. The program of the 
Princeton team through the present season 
is an indication of the new activity in this 
field of athletic endeavor. Beginning in 
January, there were meetings with school 
and college teams at Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, Lawrenceville School, Newark Acad- 
emy, Harvard, Yale, Princeton and New 
York University, in the gymnasiums of 
these institutions with scarcely a week’s in- 
termission. 


PRESIDENT HARPER’S ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


In his Jast annual report, President Har- 
per, of Chicago University, returns to the 
plan for endowing college athletics which 
he had previously suggested, and adds this 
more emphatic argument in behalf of the 
radical project: 

“At the present time the audiences at the 
most popular college contests are not typic- 
ally college audiences, but sporting audi- 
ences. Many students are deterred from 
attendance by high admission fees, and in 
their stead come the men who follow pro- 
fessional baseball and support racetracks, 
with the accompanying inclination to jockey- 
ing and gambling. I do not mean to say 
that the entire audience is of this type, be- 
cause it is not. large number of the 
members and real friends of the college are 
present; but there are enough of what, for 
lack of a better term, I may denominate the 
‘sporting type’ to lower sadly the tone of 
intercollegiate meetings. 

“Now, if by a system of endowment, we 
could accomplish two things—first, by free 
admission, secure the presence of all stu- 
dents, and second, by restricting attendance 
from the outside to friends of the college 
duly invited, exclude the elements that are 
undesirable—we should take a long step for- 
ward. A better environment for athletics 
would induce saner methods. Managers, 
freed from the pressure for larger and 
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larger gate receipts, could adopt a higher 
and broader policy than expediency now 
dictates.” 


AN EASY REMEDY FOR ATHLETIC ABUSES 


Principals and head-masters of prepara- 
tory schools have joined the outcry against 
the pernicious influences of the spirit of 
“trying too hard to win” in campus athletics. 
They state that the most serious problems 
connected with the morale and general wel- 
fare of their vigorous young charges arise 
from the overshadowing and abnormal trib- 
ute paid athletic prowess, and that their 
schools must be jealously guarded against 
the college “recruiting agent.” 

It has remained for a Chicago University 
professor, Dean MacClintock, to sweep away 
the difficulties with one fell swoop. His 
remedy is to substitute for the rude warfare 
of the gridiron and the diamond a milder 
and more elevating form of diversion, which 
he attractively outlines as follows: 

“If your boy wants to play with dolls, do 
not laugh at him. I would congratulate 
anyone of my hearers if you told me that 
your son would rather play ‘house’ than 
football. When girls play with dolls they 
are learning to be mothers, and it is the in- 
stinct of fatherhood which prompts the boy 
to join them. Buy the boy a doll or two, 
then, if he likes them, and let him pretend 
to be a father whenever the mood prompts 
him. Why, I have a great big boy, fifteen 
years old, who still likes his dolls, and I 
am proud of him. He is strong and healthy 
and close to the long-trouser period, but he 
keeps two dolls tucked away in a bureau 
drawer and looks at them once in a while 
just to see if their clothes are clean and 
they are resting easily. Whenever he goes 
to take a peep at them, I know that he is 
imagining himself a child again, and the 
thought makes me happy. I hope that he 
keeps them until he is fifty.” 


NEW ASPIRANTS FOR HENLEY HONORS 


The Vesper Boat Club, of Philadelphia, 
has entered an eight for the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup of the Henley Regatta, and the 
work of these ambitious oarsmen will be 
followed with keen interest by the college 
rowing men whose colors have gone down 
in defeat on the classic Thames course. 
Since Cornell, Yale and Pennsylvania tried 
for the Grand Challenge, it has been gener- 
ally believed that the pick of English oars- 
men were unbeatable on their own course by 
foreign talent. The entrance of the Vesper 
crew, which in recent years have made 
a sensational record at home and abroad, 
will raise some interesting questions at Hen- 
ley. The Stewards hoped to bar out, in 
future, all American entries when they 
ruled that professional coaching would not 
be allowed in future within a month of the 
races. The Vesper oarsmen have taken 
this bull by the horns in plucky fashion, and 
will drop their coach, Dempsey, before they 
go to England. 





HOW TO MAKE A LAND AND WATER 
AQUARIUM 


By DAN BEARD 


. is to the boys of yesterday that the boys 

of to-day owe much of their opportuni- 
ties for fun, and also the public sentiment 
which now encourages the youths in their 
games and nature study; and it is because 
the boys of yesterday remember the days 
when sport was generally looked upon as 
an idle waste of time, and nature study the 
fit occupation for the weak-minded, that 
the bald-headed, gray-whiskered boys now 
devote their pens and pencils to the service 
of this generation. 

One of the air-castles of the writer’s youth 
was a land and water aquarium, and many 
were the attempts and many the failures he 
made in his efforts to materialize his dream 
with the aid of the lumber of a dismantled 
dry-goods box and the glass from a dis- 
carded window sash. Our materials and 
available tools were cruder in those days. 

But there has been a great change since 
then, and even poor boys now have more 
spending money than the so-called “well-to- 
do” lads formerly possessed; besides this, 
tools and manufactured material are much 
more easily obtained, and it is not now nec- 
essary for the reader to use a discarded 
washing machine as a tank for an aqua- 
rium, as the writer was compelled to do; 
but good material, well adapted for this 
purpose, may now be easily obtained. 
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When about to build the 
LAND AND WATER AQUARIUM 


it is well to first decide where the thing is 
to be placed and what it is to rest upon. 
For an ordinary aquarium a north light is 
to be preferred, but this is not so essential 
for the one in question, because, in this 
case, the land part is supposed to face the 
window where the light and heat will en- 
courage the plants to grow and also give 
the turtles, frogs, toads or lizards the op- 
portunity of taking the sun bath which they 
so much enjoy. At the same time this ar- 
rangement keeps the fish in the shade and 
also in a position to be inspected and en- 
joyed by persons in the room where the 
land and water aquarium is located. Select 
some small unused table, and take the meas- 
urements of its top, and let that govern the 
size of the base-board of your aquarium. 


THE SIDES OF YOUR BOX 


ABFE, BFCG and DCGH (Fig. 1) will 
rest an inch or so inside of the outer edges 
of the base, as in Fig. 4. The proportions 
of the structure, if made to fit the top of a 
table, will, in all probability, be somewhere 
near those shown in the accompanying dia- 

grams, but the arrangement 
will be different, the sides be- 
coming the front and back 
and the front and back be- 
coming the sides. That is, 
the aquarium which fits the 
top of a table will in all prob- 
ability be broader than it is 
long; but these diagrams are 
drawn so as to best show the 
construction, and not for the 
purpose of giving any fixed 
form or dimensions. 

Make the sides of any sort 
of hard wood that can be 
stained and polished, or of 
pine which may be painted. 
For the inside you will need 
a special sort of paint, which 
will not soften in water. But 
before describing the paint it 
will be necessary to tell 


HOW TO MAKE AQUARIUM 
CEMENT 


and for this I quote from the 
“American Boys’ Handy 
Book” : 

“Take 10 parts, by meas- 
ure, of litharge; 10 parts of 
plaster-of-paris; 10 parts dry, 
white sand; 1 part finely 
powdered resin. Mix them, 
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when wanted for use, with linseed oil into 
a pretty stiff putty.” 

This will stick to stone, wood, metal or 
glass, resists the action of salt water and 
hardens under water. Nevertheless, better 
results are obtained if the aquarium is al- 
lowed to stand three or more days before 
it is used. 


ANOTHER AQUARIUM CEMENT 


can be made of I pound of asphaltum, 1-4 
pound of resin, I ounce of beeswax. Mash 
the resin fine and add it to the melted as- 
phaltum, after which add the beeswax; mix 
well over a slow fire, and apply while hot. 
The beeswax is to give some elasticity to 
the otherwise brittle compound. 


A WATERPROOF PAINT 


may be obtained by diluting a portion of 
this last-named cement, with turpentine. 
The pigment thus secured is not pretty in 
color, but, as you only wish to use it on 
the inside of your tank, the color is a mat- 
ter of little importance. 

Now that you are supplied with paint, ce- 
ment and wood, select two pieces of board 
one inch thick, for the sides, and another 
piece of the same thickness for one end of 
your tank, and with small nails or screws 
fasten them together as in Fig. 1. Use 
great care to see that the Pde at the 
joints are well trimmed and fit against each 
other snugly. To make doubly sure, paint 
the parts, where the boards join, with the 
waterproof paint, immediately before you 
join them. 

Next cut out the shelf JBKC (Fig. 2) so 
that its smoothed edges will exactly fit be- 
tween the two sides, ABEF and DCGH, 
and also against the back board, BFCG 
(Fig. 1). 

After satisfying yourself that the edges 
are true, give them a light coat of water- 
proof paint and fasten the shelf in place as 
it is shown by Fig. 2. This gives you the 
dry “land” for your miniature landscape, 
and now the slanting “bank” must be sup- 
plied by adding 


THE BANK BOARD 


shown in Fig. 3, JKLH. The same care 
must be used here to make the edges of the 
sides of the bank-board fit snugly against 
the sides of the tank, but the upper and 
lower edges of the bank may be allowed to 
extend above the shelf and below the lower 
edge of the side boards, so that it may be 
planed off evenly after the bank is nailed, 
or screwed, securely in place. But before 
doing this turn your tank upside down and 
paint the inside of the back board, FBCG, 
and the under side of the shelf-board JBCK, 
with a good coat or two of waterproof 
paint. The under side of the bank-board 
LJKM, should also be painted, and after it 
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is in place all the corners again touched up 
with the asphaltum paint. 

If the work has been properly done the 
shelf-board, bank-board, backs and _ side 
boards (LJBCKCM, Fig. 3), when the 
structure is reversed, should form a tank 
which will hold water without leaking a 
drop. 

When this is found to be true, plane off 
the edge JK (Fig. 3) until it is exactly 
level with the top surface of the shore- 
board JKCB (Fig. 4). 


THE BASE-BOARD 


had better be made of I 1-2 or 2-inch stuff, 
and after it is smoothed and fitted to the 
bottom edges of the rest of the tank, it, too, 
should have a thorough coating of water- 
proof en except where it extends beyond 
the tank on all sides (Fig. 4). Ordinary 
paint will do for the outside, and give a 
good finish. 


THE GLASS FRONT 


may be made to fit in grooves cut for the 
purpose, as shown at AEH (Fig. 4), and 
finished by tacking small cleats upon the 
outside (as shown by Fig. 7), the cracks 
made tight by carefully pouring the hot 
aquarium cement in them, or you may make 
the slots for the glass by neatly tacking 
cleats side by side, with a space the thick- 
ness of the glass between them, as is shown 
by the corner of the front of the tank in 
Diagram 5. 

If you cut the slots in the wood, as first 
suggested, slip the glass in place (Fig. 6), 
and then add the cement before you put 
on the outside cleats in place against the 
glass. 


PAINT THE INSIDE OF THE TANK 


thoroughly, using care not to daub it on the 
glass front; after the paint is set fill it with 
water to see that there are no leaks. Fig. 
7 shows the tank as it appears after the 
glass has been set and all is ready for the 
artificial bottom of cement and pebbles made 
to represent 


THE NATURAL BOTTOM 
of a brook or lake shown by Fig. 8, and the 


cross section view, Fig. 9. 
This false bottom is made of portland 
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cement, in which a number of white, water- 
washed pebbles are set, not only for appear- 
ance sake, but also to afford a foothold for 
the land and water creatures which may 
need them as steps to aid them in scaling 
the “bank” to reach the “shore” of the mini- 
ature lake. It is evident that without some 
sort of an enclosure the turtles, crawfish, 
frogs and other inhabitants of your land 
and water garden, would soon be creeping 
and hopping all around the room, so a glass 
top must be devised to prevent such acci- 
dents. 

If a frog, turtle or even a land-loving 
toad, be left a comparatively short time to 
wander around the floor in the dry atmos- 
phere of a modern dwelling house, it will 
dry up until it is at last so brittle that the 
legs may be broken like dried twigs. But 
if by chance any of your valued pets are re- 
duced to this uncomfortably brittle state, 
do not, on that account, throw them away, 
for it may be possible to bring the mummies 
to life again by soaking them in tepid water 
for a few hours. 

This fact is not generally known, and will 
be doubted by most people, but I personally 
know of two instances in which the dried, 
mummified and apparently dead creatures 
were restored to life by this method. In 
one instance it was a toad which was lost 
in a studio and in the other instance it 
was a small turtle which escaped from a 
broken aquarium. 

But it is best to prevent the necessity for 
experiments in revivification by using a 
frame-work of the form shown by Fig. 10, 
and fitting the sides with glass. It is not 
necessary that this frame shall be water- 
tight, and it is not even desirable to have 
it so, for it would then smother all your 
pets both in and out of the water. Even 
fish cannot live without fresh air. So have 
the glass put in the sides of the frame, and 
secure a loose piece to fit on the top. Let 
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the lower edge of the glass lid rest against 
a wooden cleat (XY, Fig. 10), and the top 
edge on the two buttons Z and T (Fig. 11). 
This arrangement will imprison the inmates, 
protect the plants growing on the shelf, and 
yet allow the free circulation of air through 
the crevice made by resting the glass on the 
buttons Z and T. 

When you finally put the water in the 
tank, do not fill it to the top of the bank, 
but let it be about two-thirds full, as shown 
in the diagrams 8 and 9. You will notice 
that the cement extends up higher than the 
shelf in Fig. 9; this is to make a basin for 


EARTH AND MOSS 


and to do this it is necessary to use a tem- 
porary support for the cement, which may 
be made of wood and which can be removed 
as soon as the cement has set enough to 
hold its form. 

Make a similar wall of cement around the 
other three sides of the shelf, and let it be 
about I 1-2 inches high on the outer edge 
and taper down to nothing on the inside, but 
before doing this the top of the shelf should 
have a good coating of waterproof paint. 
This paint is said to be also 


ACID-PROOF 


and will not only withstand the chemical 
action of salt water, but it can be used for 
all sorts of purposes. 

An electrician acquaintance told me that 
he frequently used common cigar boxes 
painted inside with this stuff to hold, not 
only water, but various acids which he used 
in his experiments. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 

Do not over-stock your water or land 
with a mess of swimming and wriggling 
creatures, which will soon perish from lack 
of sufficient pure air; neither is it wise to 
overcrowd your shallow basined shore with 
plants. Select a few very small fish and 
aquatic creatures, and only the 

smallest of turtles and other 

crawfish, frogs and tree toads, 

otherwise the big ones will 

soon devour the smaller ones. 

For the land, use just suffi- 
cient earth to fill the shallow 
basin made by the cement walls, 
and in it plant a few diminutive 
ground vines, or small maiden- 
hair ferns which, with some 
moss, will make a very pretty 
appearance. 

Let the vegetation begin to 
grow, and leave the water 
standing in the tank a few 
days before you add your stock 
of live creatures. Then, if you 

use self-restraint and resist the 
temptation to over-stock, you 
need never change the water 
or lift the glass lid, except for 
the purpose of cleaning the 
glass and feeding your pets. 
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THE MIRACULOUS BEAVER 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


HAM natural history still continues to 
impose upon unsuspecting readers. 
Now and again one meets its lifeless mask 
and hears its hollow tones in the popular 
magazines. The latest exhibition of it I 
have met with was in a recent magazine, 
in an article called “A Glimpse of Beavers 
at Work,” by a man who claims to have 
seen what he describes in the mountains of 
Colorado. 

He witnessed an old beaver, minus one 
foreleg, and her three young ones, construct 
their dam, apparently only a few paces from 
him. At least he was so near that he could 
see that the mother beaver had lost one of 
her upper incisors, and one could hardly be 
sure of such a thing at a distance of five 
yards. It is said that a beaver will scent a 
man at a distance of two hundred yards, 
and flee in alarm, yet this observer came 
morning and evening, and hid himself in 
some willows, and remained undiscovered 
so near the busy beavers that he could take 
note of a missing tooth! 

Beavers do occasionally work by day, 
there can be no doubt of that. Mr. Joseph 
Brunner gave numerous photographs of 
them working by day in an admirable paper 
on the beaver. It is not, therefore, upon 
this ground that I question the genuineness 
of Mr. Williams’s obervations, but upon 
quite other grounds. 

The paper does not have the ring of a 
genuine production. The internal evidence 
stamps it as a fraud. It does not read like 
a bit of real experience. It has the tone of 
insincerity and make-believe. It is too pret- 
ty, too like a story in a Sunday-school book, 
written to improve the manners and morals 
of children. It shows the happy and human 
relations that existed between the mother 
beaver and her three young; how obedient 
they were; how they followed her example 
and instructions; how she lectured them; 
how she told them to do this, and to do 
that; how she punished one of them who, 
in his anxiety to beat his brothers, had 
slighted his work. “He was just leaving it, 
and I did not know his mother was watching 
him, but quicker than I can tell it, she tried 
the stick with her teeth to make sure it 
was not fastened, and sprang in front of 
the careless workman; she struck him a 
blow on the ear that sent him rolling over, 
and when he got up she gave him another 
which sent him back toward the work he 
had left undone.” [She could probably 
strike right and left with only one paw.] 
“Then she said something to him that I 
could not understand” [What a pity!] “but 
evidently the little fellow comprehended, 


for he set to work with great zeal and en- 
ergy, and soon had the willows securely 
fastened. Upon this his mother went up 
to him and put her head close to his for a 
moment, when both scampered away to- 
gether and returned with their sticks almost 
as quickly as the others.” 

Is not that convincing? On nearly every 
page of the paper there is this kind of 
mock humanism. “The little fellows must 
have been told what they were to do before 
they left home.” “The learned professor 
appeared to explain to her pupils the diffi- 
culty.” When the “children had finished the 
work to her satisfaction she lapped each 
of them on the side of the mouth several 
times. The little fellows were in ecstacies,” 
and so on ad nauseum. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the fake 
animal stories that have of late years been 
current in this country, will see at once 
where Mr. Williams got his hint and model. 
His tale is full of the same overwrought, 
misleading, nauseating sentimentalism, and 
has the same lack of the stamp of reality. 

One need not have any special knowledge 
of the ways of beavers to see how worthless 
these alleged observations are. All he needs 
is a little common sense. 

In the first place the beavers are repre- 
sented as building their dam in a stream 
with a gravel bottom; which, according to 
my own observations in the Yellowstone 
Park, and from what I learn from others, 
they do not do. A gravelly stream means a 
stream with a more or less rapid fall, and 
the frail dam which the beavers make situ- 
ated in such a stream would, in time of 
flood, be carried away. They build in slow, 
sluggish streams with mud bottoms, where 
a slight dam will throw the water back a 
long ways and where the floods will creep 
over and around them. However, these par- 
ticular beavers built their dam in the grav- 
elly bed of Cache La Poudre River, and 
the one-armed mother is represented as 
thrusting seven stakes, which her “children” 
had cut in a twinkling, each two inches in 
diameter, about two feet into the gravelly 
bed of this stream. Anyone who has tried 
to drive a sharpened stake into the bottom 
of a gravelly stream, which means also a 
stony stream, will not wonder that the poor 
mother beaver several times cried out over 
the “loss of her good right hand.” 

She could only bring her own weight to 
bear through her one arm by reaching up 
three feet to the top of the stake—a weight 
of maybe thirty or forty pounds, and yet 
she forced the stake down two feet into the 
bottom of a stony stream! A strong man 
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with his two unaided arms could not force 
such a stake into such a creek bottom two 
inches, if he could even make them stand up. 
He would need a crowbar and a mallet, or 
heavy hammer, to get them deep enough to 
resist any pressure at all. The stakes were 
set about five feet apart, and were almost 
in perfect line, and the “difference in their 
height did not differ more than two inches!” 

Then, behold what this little family of 
beavers did in the early morning hour be- 
tween day-break and sun-up! They built 
a dam thirty-five feet long, a foot or more 
high, and four feet broad, all with brush and 
stakes that they cut before the eyes of the 
astonished Williams—the work of many 
nights and mornings crowded into one hour! 
To hold down the brush they carried stones 
weighing forty or fifty pounds! 

The feats that the beavers performed the 
next morning were still more astonishing. 
Mr. Williams was again in hiding behind 
the willows. He began to fear that the 
“learned professor” and her assistants were 
not coming back, when directly opposite him 
and about two rods back from the pond, 
“a tall quaking asp bowed its head, paused 
a moment, then fell slowly down through 
the willows. Soon another fell, then an- 
other, and still another, each one bowing its 
head, then pausing, as if loth to leave its 
lofty companions and stretch its white, 
glossy form along the damp, cold ground.” 
Mr. Williams soon divined the truth of the 
matter. He had seen a beaver clearing be- 
fore, where hundreds of ugly stumps stood 
“to mark the place where once tall and 
graceful quaking asps kissed the mellow 
sunlight, and sung their gentle leaf-song 
in the evening breeze”!! The beavers were 
at work again like wood-choppers. Why, 
this band would fell a forest for you while 
you waited for your breakfast. They at 
once proceeded to cut stakes from the top 
for the mother again to drive in the dam 
about as rapidly as a man could have done 
it with an axe. Then all disappeared in the 
willows, and when they emerged again the 


A SALMON FROM 


Puget Sound has long had the distinction 
of being the home of that king of all game 
fish—the salmon. It caps the climax, how- 
ever, when one can catch them off a city 
dock. Armed only with a ten-cent line, a 
home-made reel, manufactured out of a 
block of wood and two pieces of tin, and a 
twenty-five-cent bamboo pole, Harry Hood, 
of Tacoma, landed, after an hour’s fight, a 
beautiful specimen of the Tyee family, 
weighing ten-and-one-half pounds. What 
a battle royal it was—the fish darting now 
this. way, now that, under the dock and out 
again into water ‘fifty feet deep, bending 
the pole almost double, fighting desperately 
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observer came near betraying his presence 
with an “exclamation of surprise.” “I dared 
scarcely breathe.” “They were bringing a 
log they had cut from one of the quaking 
asp trees that I had seen fall. The log was 
seven or eight inches in diameter and about 
twelve feet long,” weighing, probably, hard 
on to two hundred pounds! They had felled 
this tree and cut off this log in less than 
an hour, besides all the other trees they had 
felled, and the stakes they had cut and 
placed! 

Mr. Josef Brunner, whose paper I have 
already referred to, says that he once timed 
a beaver that was cutting down a cotton- 
wood tree ten inches through. The beaver 
began at seven o'clock in the evening, and 
at three in the morning Mr. Brunner was 
awakened in his camp one hundred and fifty 
yards away by the fall of the tree. Another 
tree five inches in diameter dropped in one 
hour and a quarter. But probably neither 
of Mr. Brunner’s beavers were “learned pro- 
fessors,” and though they may have had all 
of their teeth, they were doubtless bunglers. 

After the big log was in place, upon the 
top of the brush dam and other logs cut 
and put in place, poles six. or eight feet 
long were brought, and by the mother 
beaver stuck firmly into “the lower side of 
the dam, slanting them so that the ends pro- 
jected a few inches above the top of the 
logs and brush.” 

What a pity that we could not have had 
a photograph of a one-armed beaver hand- 
ling poles six or eight feet long and thrust- 
ing them firmly into the lower edge of the 
dam, or of the gang when they were carry- 
ing that big log out of the willows! Let us 
hope that Mr, Williams will not forget his 
camera the next time he goes a-beavering. 

I might continue the analysis of this ab- 
surd tale, but I trust I have already shown 
what stuff it is made of. Were not so many 
honest-minded readers, and editors, too, tak- 
en in by such fake natural history, I should 
not have wasted so much good ink and 
paper upon this Colorado specimen. 


THE CITY DOCK 


for his life, until at last worn out by the 
struggle, he was brought up close to the 
dock, gaffed and landed. Mr. Hood also 
landed another weighing five pounds. 

It is safe to say that in no other city in 
the United States is it possible to land a 
salmon from a dock along the city water- 
front. Yet on this Western sound one can 
throw out a line almost any day and catch 
a fine string of salmon trout ranging from 
one-half pound to three pounds in weight. 
Fishing in these waters has wonderfully 
improved since a law was passed prohibit- 
ing the saw-mills dumping saw-dust and 
refuse therein. 





BREEDING AND BREAKING DOGS— 
DOG DON’TS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


HE success of American-bred dogs in 
many classes at the New York Show 
suggests that there is no trouble in compet- 
ing with the Englishmen if we only set 
ourselves seriously to the task. The princi- 
pal cause of inferiority heretofore has been 
we scarcity of regular American breeders. 
Within the last ten years interest in the 
fancy bench show breeds has probably quad- 
rupled. The result is seen in the develop- 
ment of high-class home-bred specimens. 

The conspicuous success of American- 
bred specimens at New York was to some 
extent paralleled in the specialty show of 
collies in Chicago; and it was brought 
about by the remarkable increase of collie 
owners and breeders within two or three 
hundred miles of that city. 

For a long time American authorities 
about agreed that imported English setters 
would always beat home-bred dogs on the 
bench. Nine-tenths of American interest 
in setters and pointers goes to field trials 
and field performances. Few breeders take 
any pains to develop a strictly bench type. 
Yet, the string presented by Mr. James Cole 
at the World’s Fair Show proved what can 
be done by a little courageous and persistent 
effort. It is a great pity that the best of 
the young setters in his string died. Mr. 
George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, bought 
this young dog at the St. Louis show last 
fall, and regarded him as the best Ameri- 
can-bred setter seen for many years. The 
youngster caught the distemper, and died a 
few weeks after reaching his Philadelphia 
home. I hope that either Mr. Thomas or 
Mr. Cole has a good photograph of Ranger. 
Some record of his looks ought to be pre- 
served. 

He was a blue belton of perfect color and 
of such rare type that neither a Llewellin 
nor a Laverack enthusiast could avoid prais- 
ing him. He was not only well propor- 
tioned, but had a free and elastic movement, 
which, to a practical bird-dog man, was 
really his best point. 


Speaking of the World’s Fair Show, I 
am impressed with the report made by the 
jurors or judges at the World’s Fair Show. 
In this report the judges submit a classifi- 
cation for future shows, which looks like 
a long step in advance. They suggest a 
classification by ages as follows: Over six 
and under twelve months, twelve and un- 
der twenty-four months, twenty-four and 
under thirty-six months, thirty-six or over. 
They would supplement this with a sweep- 
stakes in which the competition would be 
limited to first-prize animals. They also 
recommend breeding classes for the best 
bitch and two of her produce and the best 
dog and two of his get, regardless of own- 


ership. For a championship they would re- 
quire three wins in sweepstakes. 

I suppose that this was the unanimous 
opinion of the judges, who were James 
Mortimer, Marsh Byers, James Cole and 
Henry Jarrett. 

In submitting the report, Mr. Byers, as 
secretary, informs Colonel Mills, of the 
World’ s Fair Show, that the Dog Breeders’ 
Club is being organized for the especial 
purpose of promoting the breeding of stand- 
ard dogs, as distinct from the mere own- 
ing and exhibiting. 

If this breeders’ club is successful and 
intelligently managed, it will be about the 
best thing of its kind which has arisen 
among the dog men; and it will not be long 
before America will surpass England in 
the production of fine specimens for either 
the bench or field. Other countries are not 
to be considered in such a competition. 
When America surpasses England, the 
whole world is left behind. 


In common with most breeders, I am 
prejudiced against all kinds of cross- -bred 
dogs. For that reason I ought to do jus- 
tice to the utility value of the despised mon- 
grel. It is only fair to say that out of a 
litter from a water spaniel and setter cross 
you will probably get more good retrievers 
than from a litter of purely bred spaniels. 
I cannot recall that I ever saw a dropper 
which had not a good nose and was not a 
fairly good bird dog; and I have seen a 
number that were pretty nearly first-class. 

If one is looking for strength, vigor and 
intelligence, the ordinary mongrel of almost 
any ancestry is a good cross. ‘This is not 
because there is any virtue in mongrelism, 
but because the mongrel is pretty sure to 
be a survival of the strongest and brainiest 
—the one to exist out of perhaps two hun- 
dred born. 

My prejudice remains, and I decline to 
discuss mongrels as having individually any 
right to attention. But there is a wide 
area of dog ownership outside of me and 
my friends. Let the mongrel have justice. 


When an amateur reads about the com- 
parative intelligence of different breeds, he 
should reserve the truth that there is a 
great deal more difference in individuals 
as a result of their environment. Some peo- 
ple have the gift of developing intelligence 
in dogs of any breed; and there is scarcely 
a dog to be found which will not attain 
conspicuous intelligence when he enjoys the 
constant companionship of a sympathetic 
human. 

The only bird dog I ever sold I parted 
with a month ago, because his pedigree did 
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not suit me. It was a large white and black 
pointer. This dog had been reared from 
puppyhood by his former owner, who treat- 
ed him much as one would a child. The 
result was an animal of unquestioning con- 
fidence in human fair-dealing and the most 
cheerful obedience to orders. He almost 
seemed to anticipate just what was wanted. 
The owner had taught him a number of 
tricks in addition to the usual field training, 
and all of them were performed with a jolly 
good fellowship which was most attractive. 

It takes a dog of pretty solid character to 
emerge successfully from the miscellaneous 
foolishness of association with children. I 
am not one of the dog men who recommend 
the raising of dogs with children; it is usu- 
ally not good for either side. But it is a 
dog of weak natural parts which does not 
acquire quickness of perception and obedi- 
ence to orders when associated with friend- 
ly adults. Along the line of the same prop- 
osition, the most troublesome bird dogs I 
have had to deal with have been those 
which were raised on a farm, where they 
had little or no human attention. It is 
probably good for their health, but bad for 
their psychical qualities. Dogs so reared 
show how easy it is for an animal to fall 
back into the half-wild state. When you 
begin to break them, they show an irritat- 
ing combination of shyness, sulkiness and 
stupidity. It takes quite a bit of time to 
get such a dog pleasantly adjusted to human 
control. 

Still, in developing this subject, we come 
to another branch. dog which has been 
cowed, or made sulky, will frequently get 
back to his normal decency if he is turned 
loose on a farm and allowed to do as he 
pleases for a few months. I have had a 
case of this sort lately. About a year ago 
a young setter which had been apparently 
ruined by rough handling was sent down 
South. The trainer there found him shy, 
panicky and stupid. He turned him over 
to the negroes to keep until he could get 
the time to devote special attention to re- 
form. The negroes put the dog with the 
hounds and let him chase rabbits, dig mice 
and do anything else he liked. He was of 
no use to them and, negro-like, they dis- 
missed him from consideration. When he 
came back this winter he had developed a 
few bad habits, but had got rid entirely of 
his anti-human feelings. He is now retriev- 
ing and handling himself like a good bird 

og. 

One of Outinc’s correspondents asks for 
advice as to treating a young dog which has 
a fashion of eating hard and indigestible 
substances. 

The best advice is—Get another dog. 
Once I thought that this habit came from 
lack of bones or bone material in the food. 
My present notion is that it is a symptom 
of serious nervous disorder, and has no 
relation to the elements of food. Every 
young dog which has manifested this crav- 
ing under my observation has had a de- 
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rangement of the nervous system. One 
beautiful son of Cincinnatus’ Pride in my 
kennel would make a meal on soft coal. He 
would chew bits of brick, pieces of wood— 
almost anything hard that was chewable at 
all. I put bone dust in his food and broke 
up soup bones. But it was soon apparent 
that he was suffering from a deep-seated 
nervous derangement. Any excitement or 
rapid exercise, after he was a year old, 
produced a convulsion. He died in a fit. 

What sort of nervous disorder is the 
cause of this particular habit I cannot say. 
Nerve symptoms are queer things, even for 
the specialists. A man may have terrific 
pains in his arm when the trouble lies some- 
where in the base of his brain. He may 
have an irritable stomach from fatigue of 
the eyes. A horse may take to cribbing, 
because there is an itch in a nerve center 
or an instinct artificially repressed. In a 
human being we try patiently to cure these 
nerve troubles. 


DOG DON’TS 


Don’t keep two dogs when you need only 
one. 

Don’t feed sweet stuff to a dog of any 
breed. 

Don’t breed to an inferior stud dog. 
Breed to the greatest winner, other points 
being equal. Winning doesn’t make him 
any better as a sire, but it gives value to 
the offspring and status to your kennel if 
you keep it up. 

Don’t be afraid to destroy inferior pup- 
pies. If you raise but three to a litter they 
will do better. 

Don’t keep a dog for which you must 
apologize. Remember that one first-rate 
specimen is worth fifty third-rate ones. 

Don’t let yourself brag about a cheap dog. 
You'll get to believing your own tales, and 
the knowing will cut you out. 

Don’t feed a dog just because he seems 
hungry. It means eczema. Every dog, like 
every Indian, is a born mendicant, and will 
beg pathetically on a full stomach. 

Don’t issue an order unless you intend 
to have it obeyed. If you are not consistent 
your dog will find you out. 

Don’t buy a champion expecting him to 
still beat everything. Dogs go off badly 
sometimes. Our English cousins are spe- 
cially fond of selling us “has-beens.” 

Don’t let children fool with a dog,. unless 
you are chiefly bent on giving the kids ex- 
perience. As far as the dog is concerned, 
the less he deals with the young idea, the 
better. 

Don’t let a dog lie by the fire in winter 
when he is to be thrust out into the kennel 
to sleep. Of such is rheumatism. 

Don’t shoot near a young bird dog, or 
punish him, until you understand him and 
he understands you. 

Don’t be surprised if some old country 
half-breed beats your fancy setter or hound. 
Experience teaches much; and hustling is 
sometimes the best training. 





CHOOSING A 


FIELD DOG— 


BIRDS DESTRUCTIVE TO GAME 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


OR the benefit of several inquirers, I may 
say that I have no great love for ex- 
tremes in size in field dogs. It is true that 
repeated mention has been made, in my sto- 
ries, of a certain very large setter, but he 
was an extraordinary animal, his sole fault 
being his extra lumber. He ‘had a rare in- 
telligence, disposition and bird sense, but 
his extra substance contributed not one 
particle to any of those. In fact, he would 
have been a better and much handier all- 
round animal could he have been fined down 
one-eighth, or a bit more. He was resolute 
and no end game, but only when he was 
worked down to the famine-suggesting point 
could he properly display his grand quality. 
On the prairie he would have been all right, 
but in the much-fenced country in which he 
worked, his size and weight let him in for 
a lot of valueless exertion in clearing obsta- 
cles, while being also hard upon his fore- 
paws in the oft-repeated landings after such 
leaps. Had I the choice between a first- 
class over-sized dog and an equally good 
under-sized one, the bantam would be se- 
lected, and for several reasons. In the first 
place, he could wriggle through lots of stuff 
which would embarrass the big fellow, be 
much easier stowed in wheeled vehicle, boat 
or canoe, not so apt to pound his feet, bet- 
ter for slipping through wire, less noisy in 
such brush as ruffed grouse cover and, most 
likely, able to creditably acquit himself up- 
on much less fare. All these things are 
important in certain sorts of country. 
Hence, my choice is the medium-sized, or 
even the under-sized dog, rather than the 
great big, perhaps very handsome, type. The 
best field-service does not demand a heavy- 
draught type of dog, any more than smart 
road-service calls for the same type of 
horse. Your over-sized dog, too, is apt to 
show some faults of conformation, which 
may impede his prolonged usefulness. In 
this case, enough seems to be preferable to 
too much, and the oft proved happy medium 
to be the better. 

Apropos of field dogs: When making 
choice of a pup from a litter, give the pref- 
erence to a smart, medium-sized one of 
promising conformation, rather than to the 
largest. See that he has a good head, with 
nice low-set ears, for if these are bad in a 
youngster, they are mighty apt to prove a 
heap worse in the matured animal. Poor 
nose, small, badly set-on ears and too much 
tail, are faults only too common, and they 
seldom improve with age, the reverse being 
the more probable result. Also keep in 
mind the sort of country to be later worked. 
Your dog should be conspicuous in thick 
cover, hence, black and tan, all liver, red 
and blue roans, all black and all white, are 
undesirable. All of them, except the white, 


are hard to make out when motionless 
among logs and brush, while the white, of 
course, 4 practically invisible against snow. 
A dog having liberal, sharply-contrasting 
markings upon a white coat, is easy enough 
to see at any time, while not necessarily 
lacking in beauty. If you don’t buy an 
ugly puppy, you may never own an ugly 
dog, and while beauty may be only skin- 
deep, still there is a satisfaction in owning 
a handsome animal instead of a homely one. 
“Handsome is that handsome does,” is all 
very well, but I’d a deal sooner see it done 
by one that was handsome anyhow. They 
can’t always be doing, and the intervals 
may prove rather trying, because the home- 
ly end of the proposition is always with you. 


OWLS AND HAWKS 


Too many gunners labor under the delu- 
sion that all birds of prey are destroyers of 
game. The truth is that not a few of our 
hawks and owls are very useful, and never 
should be shot. To glance at the habits of 
the more common species: The great horned 
owl, the “hoot ow!” of country folk, is a sav- 
age destroyer of our finest game, from wild 
turkeys down to Bob Whites. He also kills 
hares, skunks, rabbits, squirrels and the va- 
rious smaller animals, and also is a deadly 
foe to domestic poultry of all kinds. He 
hunts at night, and the best way to get rid 
of him is by means of the steel trap placed 
upon a platform of a small bit of board 
nailed to the end of a long pole. The trap 
should have chain and ring, the latter sliding 
on the pole, or be made fast by a length of 
clothes-line, which is easily obtainable, and 
the owl will not cut it. The beautiful snowy 
owl is a day-hunter. He preys upon game, 
small birds, rodents and fish, but he is com- 
paratively rare, so is guilty of but trifling 
damage. Owing to the uncertainty of his 
wanderings, he seldom is trapped, usually 
falling victim to the gun of some country- 
man. The barred owl, the hornless, gray 
fellow with the blue-black eyes and ivory- 
colored bill, while an occasional killer of 

poultry, chiefly feeds upon game and small 

sae While this owl’s record is not 
altogether black, I shoot it and the white 
and the horned fellows at every opportu- 
nity. 

Very different is the American barn owl, 
sometimes called the “monkey-faced owl.” 
This bird should not be shot, as it renders 
useful service by destroying great numbers 
of mice, moles and various large insects. 
It does not molest domestic fowl; in fact, 
a pair of barn owls about the place are of 
greater value than a couple of hens. The 
long-eared, or cat-owl, too, should be spared. 
While he eats a small bird now and then, the 
chief food is mice, beetles, etc. The short- 
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eared owl of the marshy districts is another 
day-hunter that makes himself extremely 
useful by destroying mice and other small 
mammals and reptiles. So far as I know, 
he never molests either game or farm fowls. 
The small screech owl, the rascal that sends 
the mournful puppy- -wail through the dusk 
of evening, is a most interesting and very 
useful bird. He feeds mostly upon mice, 
but now and then takes a small bird, by 
choice an English sparrow, which is no 
great crime. He is said to also eat cut- 
worms, which, if true, gives him still strong- 
er claim to protection. Needless to say he 
should be spared. This owl passes through 
some curious color-changes from a very 
pretty gray to brown, rusty- -red and almost 
sooty-brown. The so-called “mottled owl” 
is this bird in the gray phase. It has saucy- 
looking ear-tufts and a light horn-colored 
bill. The beautiful little saw-whet, or Aca- 
dian owl, is the bantam of its family in 
Eastern America. It is an out-and-out 
night-hunter, killing many mice and beetles, 
and in hard times an occasional small bird. 
It is easily tamed, and makes a most inter- 
esting pet; of course, it should not be de- 
stroyed. 

Anyone anxious to prove what the small- 
er owls eat, without having to dissect the 
birds, need only search when the snow goes 
from under dense fir-trees and pines, which 
are favorite retreats. Upon the ground will 
be an abundance of what are termed cast- 
ings, i.e. pellets composed of the indigesti- 
ble parts of whatever food has been taken. 
At first glance, one of these castings looks 
not unlike a small, dried-up field-mouse. It 
usually consists of the hair, larger bones 
and teeth of the short-tailed field-mouse, 
and the careful breaking-up and examina- 
tion of a number of these pellets will reveal 
some interesting facts. When the owl takes 
a mouse, he first crushes the larger bones, 
then, if possible, swallows the prize whole. 
After the process of digestion is completed, 
the firmly compressed hair, bones and teeth 
are ejected through the mouth, and form 
the castings found beneath the roosting- 
place. I have seen both captive and free 
owls eject these pellets, which then are cov- 
ered with mucus and as slippery as wet 
soap ; this, of course, to facilitate their ejec- 
tion. 

Like so many of the owls, not a few of 
our hawks are misjudged, especially the 
graceful, long-winged, easy-moving marsh 
hawk, or harrier. This bird is as useful as 
it is beautiful, its food mostly consisting 
of reptiles, locusts, grasshoppers and small 
mammals. I have never heard of its attack- 
ing poultry, and I have spent a great deal 
of time with the marshmen at one place and 
another. Those not posted certainly would 
imagine the male and female of this hawk 
to be of different species. The male is 
bluish-gray above; below, white, mottled 
with brown; wings, long and pointed, brown- 
ish; tail, long; upper tail-coverts white. 
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This plumage seen in full sunshine against 
a background of grass, presents a lovely 
blue-and-silvery effect worthy of a gull. 
The female is dark reddish-brown; below, 
rusty with spots. 

The big, red-tailed, or hen hawk, while it 
certainly does lift a fowl now and then, 
really does vastly more good than harm. 
According to our best authorities, fully 
eighty-five per cent. of its food consists of 
troublesome rodents. The somewhat small- 
er red-shouldered hawk is more valuable, 
as it seldom molests feathered creatures, 
greatly preferring rodents, reptiles and in- 
sects. Very different are those two much 
smaller feathered thugs, the sharp-skinned 
hawk and Cooper’s hawk. These two should 
be shot on sight, for they kill game and 
poultry at every opportunity, never hesitat- 
ing to dash close to the farmhouse door 
after their quarry. The desperado would 
have been a great card in the palmy days of 
hawking, for he is so swift that he has been 
named Velox. Cooper’s hawk, while lacking 
much of the other’s speed and dash, is a 
persistent destroyer of the same quarries. 
Both are terrors to the breeder of fancy 
pigeons. Cold lead for theirs! I have 
trapped both by means of a stuffed white 
pigeon to the back of which was fixed a 
whitened muskrat trap. Nor is such trou- 
ble wasted; for, when either of these pests 
has once secured fowl, or pigeon, he will 
return again and again, unless taken. 

Other destructive hawks worthy of the 
death are, the goshawk, the broad-winged 
hawk, the rough-legged hawk, the peregrine 
falcon, or duck hawk, and the pigeon hawk. 
Every wild-fowler knows the dashing pere- 
grine and the way he can knock out terri- 
fied ducks. Swift, strong, fearless, he cer- 
tainly is the typical freebooter, but much 
as I admire his reckless method, there’s no 
denying the fact that he performs a deal of 
mischief. I have seen him strike too many 
fowl to be mistaken. 


SAVING THE BISON 


The present agitation in behalf of our 
few remaining bison, usually and errone- 
ously termed “buffalo,” should win the sup- 
port of every true sportsman. For a host 
of enlightened men to allow the threatened 
extinction of the once mighty race, would be 
a serious blot upon our American sports- 
manship; which, after all, is of the very 
highest type. The preservation of the bison 
really is more a matter of sentiment than 
anything else. In my own opinion, the 
bison is not, and never was, fit quarry for a 
sportsman’s rifle. In the old red days, of 
course, many excellent gentlemen thought 
differently, as was their privilege, but we 
of to-day need not repeat the errors of our 
fathers. The killing of grand animals ‘mere- 
ly for the sake of a hide, head, hump, tongue 
or whatever trifle the slayer actually made 
rational use of, is not, and never was, that 
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higher type of sport of which this magazine 
teaches. But the responsibility for the 
slaughter of the bison does not rest upon 
American sportsmen, but upon those who 
slew as a business, or through ignorance of 
what true sportsmanship meant. I can re- 
call a time when one of the inducements 
offered a man in connection with a trip 
through the then Far West, was that he 
could slaughter big game from the steps 
and windows of railroad cars. That very 
thing was done, too, and many times, but 
1 am positive that our sportsmanship of to- 
day would not stand for such outrageous 
work. We have greatly advanced along 
this line, as upon many others, and no mat- 
ter what a few scoffers may say, I do not be- 
lieve that the same opportunities to-morrow 
would bring a repetition of the old-time car- 
nage. That same spirit which creates and 
supports such fine nature schools as the 
Bronx Park and kindred institutions estab- 
lished, and to come, is diametrically opposed 
to ev erything savoring of slaughter. The 
trend of that one real controller, public opin- 
ion, is along newer and sounder lines, and 
while the natural sporting instinct will not 
die so long as this nation remains great, it 
surely will develop to that much-to-be-de- 
sired point when the actual killing of wild 
things will be a minor instead of the most 
important feature of our sport. 

It is far from my intention to preach 
against the killing of wild creatures in rea- 
son and in season. I believe that a man is 
of such greater importance than any wild 
creature that it does not greatly matter what 
he may do to the creature, so long as the 
doing falls within those lines which our 
greatest men have decided to be rational 
and right. So far as I can see, the killing 
of an ox, a goose or a wild beast or bird, 
amounts to the same thing, provided the 
dead creature be used for some reasonable 
purpose. And the feeding, amusement and 
health of men are reasonable purposes, but 
only so long as the man himself remains 
reasonable in his demands upon those lower 
creatures over which he was granted do- 
minion. 

And in our sport there is, or should be, 
another very important matter —ie. we 
should never forget the rights of those who 
will follow in our footsteps. We should 
preserve, protect and propagate our beasts, 
fowls and fish, so that generations yet to 
be may know and love the sports and out- 
door life which have played so important 
parts in the upbuilding of this nation. None 
of us can see very far ahead, but wise men 
can see a mighty long way in the other di- 
rection, and such men truly know how much 
we are indebted to that wholesome, hearty, 
outdoor, sporting life for our present proud 
position among the great powers of the 
world. If sport in reason be wrong, then 
the greatest of our parent races and of our 
own have been and are as far wrong as 
records show that it is possible for intelli- 
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gent and, in every other respect, noble peo- 
ple, to wander. With this truth in mind, 
it does appear, to say the least, a wee bit 
peculiar, that only a mere handful of self- 
appointed critics are in the least able to dis- 
tinguish that which is right. It is all very 
fine for these people to rail against the 
cruelties of sport, or anything else for which 
they happen to have no personal inclination, 
but the interesting fact remains that clean 
sport never had so strong a hold upon our 
best-bred and best-educated people as it has 
to-day. 

For the benefit of my rather sarcastic cor- 
respondent, “A Naturalist,” I would say that 
there are two, possibly three, species of 
moose on the American continent. The two 
are known to science as Alces americanus, 
of Maine and Canada, and Alces gigas, of 
Alaska. So far as I know at this writing, 
the question of the third species has not 
been finally decided by our best authorities, 
but I should not be astonished if its exist- 
ence was soon proved. Moose vary accord- 
ing to locality, and more than some writers 
imagine. I have seen choice specimens from 
the East, the Canadian Northwest and Alas- 
ka which, to all appearances, seemed to 
represent three distinct species. But such 
matters are not to be decided offhand. A 
very close observer not long since told me 
that the very young calves of the East and 
the Northwest differed enough to strongly 
suggest an allied yet distinct parentage. 
That, however, is a point which I shall leave 
to better-informed people to decide, for 
my observations have had little concern with 
infant moose, either north or west of Lake 
Superior. My farther trips have been for 
sport and, of course, in the shooting season, 
by which time young moose have lost their 
infantile peculiarities. The calves grow very 
rapidly. The Eastern youngster is light- 
red, with a dark stripe on his back, and 
when but a few days’ old appears entirely 
too small for his mighty parents. If he 
weighed thirty-five or forty pounds when 
born, he might add anywhere from three 
hundred to four hundred and fifty pounds 
during the first six months. The antlers, 
too, of mature bulls, vary greatly, the exces- 
sive development of certain sections proba- 
bly resulting from some peculiarity of diet. 

My very latest reports concerning the 
winter-killing of Bob Whites and other 
game came to hand March 1st. Unfor- 
tunately, they contained nothing cheering, 
which leaves the outlook even more gloomy 
than the dismal aspect of matters a month 
ago. There unquestionably will have to be 
no inconsiderable amount of restocking; 
which, of course, will demand both money 
and no slight amount of work by sports- 
men located near the depleted covers. Let 
the good men and true be up and doing, 
for we cannot afford to lose our small non- 
migratory game from the old resorts for 
which the birds themselves have done so 
much. 





WHERE TO FISH AND WHAT TO WEAR 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HERE is an unfortunate and culpable 
antagonism in the trout laws of many 
States of the same latitude, or nearly so, 
which authorize catching of trout on or soon 
after January Ist of each year. On the first 
of that month it is legal to do so in West 
Virginia, when the mountain streams, 
wherein wild trout can only live and thrive, 
are covered with ice and snow. In Vir- 
ginia, the sister State, it is not legal until 
April 1st; in nearby Kentucky and Tennes- 
see no restricting laws as to seasons exist, 
and in Maryland, where the trout streams 
are located near the West Virginia border, 
trout fishing is not permitted until April Ist. 
The same incongruity prevails all over the 
country; but, as I have referred somewhat 
at large to this subject in former issues of 
OUTING, it is my province now simply to 
point out the sections of the country where 
trout-fishing is legal on April Ist, or pre- 
vious thereto, the use of rod and line being 
the only method legalized. 

The legal season commences on January 
Ist in West Virginia, as stated above, also 
in Manitoba; in Newfoundland on Janu- 
ary 15th, and in Prince Edward Island on 
December 2d. There are no close seasons 
for trout in the Canadian Northwest Terri- 
tories, in Indian Territory, Alaska, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Montana, South Carolina 
(some trout in the northwestern part of the 
State), Kansas, Illinois, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. In the month of March, trout can 
be taken in Nevada from the 15th of the 
month; in Iowa from the first and in Brit- 
ish Columbia from March 25th. 

There are twelve States in which it is 
legal to catch trout, with hook and line, on 
April 1st of each year. These are: Idaho, 
Oregon, New Hampshire, Indiana, New Jer- 
sey, California, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Washington, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
Connecticut. The legal season commences 
also on April 1st in the Province of Nova 
Scotia. In Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Wisconsin the season opens on April 
15th, and in New York on the 16th, with the 
exception of Long Island, when it com- 
mences on the last Saturday in March. 


TROUT THE KING OF FISH 


Take an old well-seasoned, fresh-water 
fisherman, when you find him charged with 
the fishing fever, and ask him which is his 
favorite fish to catch and eat, and you will 
nearly always get the answer, “Trout.” Ask 
him the “whys and wherefores,’ and you 
will be apt to hear him say: 

“Why, don’t you know that trout are the 
prettiest and hardest-fighting fish of their 
size that live in any waters! Don’t you 
know that they have the cleanest, best aer- 
ated, most beautiful homes of any fish that 


swim, and they can’t live anywhere else! 
Don’t you know that they are the swiftest, 
most wary and hardest to catch, and don’t 
you also know that when you bring them to 
the table they are the sweetest morsel of 
fish flesh that ever tickled a palate! 

“Don’t talk to me about the black bass, 
with its nasty worms in mid-summer under 
the skin of its shoulders, and sometimes all 
over its body; fish that live in river water 
that burns your feet on a hot day when you 
wade the shallows; water that fosters the 
growth of vegetation, the seeding-time of 
which roils the streams and spoils the fish- 
ing. No! No! Not any black bass for me! 
Give me the brook beauty of the rollicking 
mountain streams, game to the core and as 
good to eat as he is to catch.” 

Now, it would be difficult to gainsay an 
old fisherman with such an angling hobby, 
for the brook trout, when compared with 
any game fish of American waters, is rela- 
tively cleaner in flesh, in habits and in hab- 
itat, not excepting even the salmon or any 
other anadromous fish, which are compelled 
to pass through more or less polluted waters 
to reach their highly aerated spawning beds, 
where the trout of the mountain streams 
make their homes until the ice of winter 
compels them to fall back to the deep pools 
of the lower spring waters. 

An old fly-fisherman, of nearly four score, 
once told me that he had been trying for 
over half a century to find out which he 
most enjoyed—catching trout, or the ever- 
changing beauties of the mountain streams 
in which they are caught. 

Ex- President Cleveland told us last year 
that “patience” is an essential trait in the 
make-up of a good fisherman. Now, gen- 
erally, this much-heralded quality, when 
shown by a man in an anchored boat with 
a fish-rod in his hand, indicates laziness; he 
should be at the oars hunting for new 
feeding-grounds, either in fresh or salt 
waters, which in the latter are constantly 
changing on the spring tides, or high ones, 
at all seasons of the year. Seth Green has 
forcibly told us: “If you don’t find them 
in their usual place, hunt ’em up!” and it 
would be well for every angler to paste this 
good advice in his hat. 

With a trout fisherman “patience” can 
hardly be considered a factor of success. 
He does not wait for them to come, he 
“hunts ’em up.” On unpropitious days his 
work is hard; if - trout fail to rise in the 
lower pools, he has to breast the down- 
pouring current to reach the upper ones; 
or, if he is a down-stream fisher, to wade 
from the upper to the lower stretches over 
a rock-strewn and slippery channel-way. 
Hard work, indeed, with nothing to enthuse 
him but the beauty of his environment, and 
yet nine out of ten fly-fishermen will ar- 
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dently go through the same routine day 
after day, in the hope of reeling only a brace 
of the velvety beauties. 


FISHING WINDS 


So soon as the trout season opens, the 
camp fin-talk is sure to center on what is 
the best (or worst) weather and wind in 
which to fly fish for trout. It is seldom 
that two anglers agree on this subject, par- 
ticularly as to the effect of an east wind 
upon the success of an outing. A score or 
more of trout fishermen, whom I have 
known for years, and good anglers they 
are, contend that an east wind is a favor- 
able one, and that they have seldom failed 
in getting a well-filled creel during a thun- 
der-storm. Others, again, say they can 
never catch a trout during the prevalence 
of a northwest wind, nor when it veers 
from the west to the north, but a wind from 
the north and east always fills their creels. 
My own impressions on this subject were 
given in “Salmon and Trout” of the “Sports- 
men’s Library,” and an additional experi- 
ence of two seasons on trout streams con- 
firms them. 

“In nine cases out of ten, when the an- 
gler is wading a forest trout-stream, a strong 
wind changes its direction to almost all the 
points of the compass, whirling around 
bends, dashing through tree intervals and 
circling in eddies, tempered or strengthened 
at every few hundred feet of the brook. 
Hence, the decriers of an east wind have 
only the direct effect of such an air current 
upon the temperature of the water as an 
argument in favor of their creed, but a 
sharp, chilling east wind in the early days 
of the season, say in March, or in cold 
April weather, is hardly a factor in lower- 
ing the temperature of a mountain trout- 
stream, from which, in a tardy spring par- 
ticularly, the snow water has not run out 
and the chill of the winter still remains. 

“Upon the temperature of broad and rel- 
atively quiet waters, atmospheric condition 
doubtless has a quicker and stronger in- 
fluence, but on a trout stream, when the fo- 
liage is in its fullness of greenery, and when 
the water is in its normal fishing condition, 
it will require many days of constant north- 
east gales to affect the temperature, par- 
ticularly if the brook is dashing, or even 
rippling along its devious course over peb- 
bles, boulders, fallen trunks or other ob- 
structions. 

“T never joint my rod when the air is 
chilled by unseasonable winds, not because 
I think their prevalence will lessen scores, 
but rather from the feeling that fontinalis 
should only be lured when the air is mel- 
low, the stream joyous in its flow and the 
fish rampant in leaping, in feeding and in 
the full vigor of fight. No genuine angler 
can, I think, be responsive to the charm of 
his pastime when, in the cold days of an 
early spring, his teeth are apt to chatter, 
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limbs to stiffen and his fingers, in their rig- 
or, like bars of iron, fail in their firm grasp 
of the hand-piece of the rod. And then, 
again, the trout: what sluggish, inert things 
they are!—coming to the fly so lazily and 
sucking it in so leisurely, that an angler, 
slow as a snail in striking, could never miss 
a rise or fail to impale the hook. 

Early in the season, trout are apt to lie 
in the ripples, feeding upon the larve of 
insects found clinging to the stones of the 
creek, and are watching for any food that 
may be washed down. At such times they 
are taken very readily, but little skill being 
required to keep the flies in proper position 
upon the surface of the swift current. Later 
on, say in June and July, the larger fish will 
be apt to be lying in the lower portion of 
the deep pools, near where the water breaks 
over to form little rapids or cascades; in 
such places it is best to fish up-stream, in- 
stead of down. By wading through the 
swift water below and casting a long line, 
throwing the flies lightly, upon the still 
waters, the advantage of being below the 
fish is secured; you are not so easily seen 
by them, and experience points to the fact 
that you are almost sure to fix the hook in 
the upper jaw of a rising fish, and such a 
hold generally creels a trout if he is skill- 
fully handled. 


WHAT TO WEAR WHEN WADING 


In the early part of the season very few 
trout fishermen are able to wade in the ice- 
cold spring waters of a trout stream without 
using long rubber boots, thigh-high, and with 
these often come to disaster by slipping on 
the bottom stones or rocks, made slippery 
by a surface growth of minute vegetation, 
or later on, by moss growing on the upper 
sides of the submerged rocks. The soles and 
heels of the ordinary wading shoe, and there 
are none better than the regulation army 
shoes, can be pierced with hobnails to en- 
sure a secure footing when wading, but the 
common rubber boot would be ruined by 
them. A few years ago, an Eastern manu- 
facturer put a wading boot of rubber on the 
market which had an auxiliary wooden sole, 
through which nails could be driven and the 
shoe still remain water-tight. The pair I 
used, on one occasion only, were not satis- 
factory, and since then I have relied upon 
a pair of leather sandals made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

The very best hard, well-tanned sole 
leather should be selected and cut out, rights 
and lefts, to cover the sole of the boot from 
toe to heel. To this a heel and toe strap 
should be sewn, and when the hobnails are 
riveted in they must go through these two 
straps. The toe-strap should be laced up 
to fit the size of the boot to be worn with 
belt lacing, and fastened to the instep-strap 
through a fortified eyelet, drawn up so as 
to make a good fit, and securely tied. There 
must be a narrow strap fastened to the back 
of the heel-strap and buckled snugly over 
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the ankle. There should be forty-five hob- 
nails in each sandal-plate and five round- 
headed, 3-4-inch steel screws in the heel of 
each boot, but the screws must not reach 
through the heel-plate of the rubber boot; 
the heels of most rubber boots are, or should 
be, over an inch in thickness. Every hob- 
nail must be firmly riveted on a 3-8-inch 
copper cap, and the leather should be wet 
before the awl-hole is made in which to 
drive the nails, or the leather will crack. 
The sandals can be left on the boots, or can 
be readily removed by unbuckling the heel- 
and ankle-straps, and the lacing need never 
be disturbed, except to tighten up if re- 
quired, When the walk is long after leav- 
ing the stream, it is best to take them off; 
when riding they can be left on. I have 
used these sandals many years in rapid 
streams without a fall from stepping on 
smooth rocks or “oily” cobblestones: hence, 
without breaking the moral law, an occur- 
rence not infrequent when mishaps come on 
a trout outing. 


MACKINTOSHES 


In connection with the subject of wading 
gear, it will be well to point out some of the 
disadvantages and possible danger in the 
injudicious uSe of mackintoshes, which are 
perspiration-proof as well as water- or rain- 
proof. Consequently, when they are worn, 
the perspiration, being unable to escape, ac- 
cumulates in the clothes and they become 
damp. Upon removal of the mackintosh, 
the evaporation of the perspiration—the dry- 
ing process—commences with its attendant 
loss of heat and well-known risk of chill. 
The retention of this heat, however, makes 
the mackintosh invaluable during a long 
drive on a cold spring day; hence, they are 
not injurious when on, but because our 
clothes are damp we may catch cold upon 
removal, unless our dress be changed at the 
same time, and when the dampness is very 
decided, this precaution should be taken. A 
correspondent wrote some time ago to 
Health on this subject: 

“TI have used mackintoshes for twenty 
years, walking and riding, and have never 
suffered from dampness of clothing. I try 
to avoid excessive perspiration, however, 
by walking slowly when I have my mack- 
intosh on, and I do not wear it in hot 
weather, except for driving.” 

Allowing the merit of water-proof quality 
to mackintoshes is about all that can be said 
in their favor. They are heavy, cumber- 
some and ungainly to wear and to look at, 
and not to be compared with the light rub- 
ber coat now especially made for wading 
trout streams. With the sandal addenda 
they “fill the bill.” 


A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


Apropos of wading, sans rubber boots and 
mackintoshes, an old angling friend, Judge 
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Fitz James Fitch, of Prattsville, N. Y., wrote 
me, some years ago, that wading trout 
streams, a practice of his for more than 
half a century, cured rheumatism. In the 
winter of ’71 and ’72, he suffered from 
rheumatism for the first time. One of his 
knees was swollen so much that he was a 
cripple, and could only limp with the aid of 
a cane. On the opening day for trout, ice 
and snow lingered in the gorges and forests 
of the Navesink River in Sullivan County, 
N. Y., his favorite trout stream. The Judge 
could not resist, and hobbled down to the 
river, and fished it every day, except Sun- 
days, for two weeks, and sometime before 
the end of that time his knee was in normal 
condition. I quote the final paragraph of 
his letter: 

“If the angler will discard rubber boots, 
wading stockings and pantaloons, clothe his 
body warmly in woolens, not canvas, cor- 
duroy or rubber cloth, and encase his legs 
in* thick, woolen drawers, long, woolen 
stockings, extending far above the knee and 
supported by side garters, and wear cloth 
knickerbockers, buttoned or buckled tight 
just below the knee, and wear a pair of 
oxford ties, close and perfect in fit, made 
of thick French calf or kipskin, with thick, 
broad soles studded with hob or Hunga- 
rian nails, I am quite sure that if he will 
walk after leaving the water until he can 
exchange his wet clothes for dry ones, he 
will not take cold or get the rheumatism.” 


TESTING GUT 


“Germaine” writes me: 

“Can you give me any points on selecting 
gut? The last hank I got was of no use 
whatever, yet it looked all right when 
bought. How can snoods and leaders be 
quickly straightened without wetting them?” 

In choosing gut of any kind be not too 
much guided by an apparent thickness; but, 
as far as your time and patience will per- 
mit, select such as is perfectly round and 
to prove it so, try each piece by turning it 
quickly between the forefinger and thumb, 
for if it be anywise flat this will only be 
effected with difficulty, and then you may 
safely condemn it. Each piece or length 
should be also hard to the teeth, like wire, 
colorless and transparent as glass, which in- 
dicates strength; free from unraveled fibers, 
which are attended with an inclination to 
split or peel; if a knotted roughness exists 
it indicates weakness. 

Soft, black rubber will straighten out 
curled leaders and fly-snoods very nicely, 
and do no damage to them. Yet, if not in 
a hurry, it is best to soak them. It is ad- 
visable to keep a piece of thin, pliable rub- 
ber in the pocket of the fly book. In chang- 
ing flies the rubber will take the kinks out 
of a curled snood in an instant when there 
is no time for soaking. 





DEVELOPMENT FOR UNCERTAIN 
EXPOSURES AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


HILE in these days of exposure me- 
ters one should know very nearly 
what exposure to give a plate under most 
circumstances; still, a meter is not always 
infallible, and there are occasions when 
the use of one is impossible. It is a fact 
that beginners lose many negatives that 
have been either over- or under-exposed 
through lack of the necessary knowledge of 
how to properly develop them, so I am 
going to devote this paper to some advices 
upon that subject. 

In my experience pyro is the best de- 
veloper to use in all cases where one is 
at all uncertain as to whether his exposures 
have been correct, for its action is slower 
and gives one more time for manipulation. 
It is well to have three graduates of pyro 
ready mixed: one normal strength; one 
normal strength heavily restrained with bro- 
mide, and the third about one-third nor- 
mal strength. In addition it is well to have 
a very weak solution of metol and hydro- 
kinone for use with very much under-ex- 
posed negatives. These solutions should be 
all ready where one can instantly put his 
hand on any one of them. 

In a previous paper, I have explained 
that, should the negatives show an image 
quickly, it should be transferred to the re- 
strained developer, and should the image 
come up slowly and in spots, the weaker de- 
veloper should be used; and in cases of ex- 
treme tunder-exposure "the very weak de- 
veloper of metol and hydrokinone will bring 
out all that is possible, the development 
continued until the negative begins to show 
chemical fog or stain. 

A plate that is very badly over-exposed 
so as to appear almost hopeless, may often 
be saved by placing in a solution of pyro 
containing no alkali, but plenty of bromide. 
Allow it to remain ‘soaking i in this solution 
for at least an hour, after which add small 
quantities of alkali ‘and bromide, until de- 
velopment is complete. The result will be 
a badly over-developed plate, which can aft- 
erward be reduced until the proper density 
is reached and a good negative obtained 
from a plate that, had it been developed in 
the ordinary manner, would have been en- 
tirely worthless. 

Always remember that, in cases of over- 
exposure, the development should ‘be car- 
ried much farther than when the exposure 
is correct in order to bring out the contrast 
properly. This, of course, makes a much 
denser negative than requisite, but it can 
always be reduced to the proper density. 

In cases of under-exposure it is some- 
times well to begin with the weak metol 
developer, and when the detail has been 
brought out density can be gained by trans- 
ferring it to the normal pyro solution. In 
cases of extreme under-exposure, when 


density cannot be had by development with- 

out staining, the negative may often be 

wonderfully improved by intensification aft- 

erward, but this must not be attempted until 

after the hypo has been thoroughly washed 
out. 

In cold weather a warm developer will be 
found effective in cases of under-exposed 
plates, and in cases where the under-expo- 
sure is not too great this will be found all 
that is necessary. Care must be exercised, 
however, that this is not too warm, or 
else the film will be softened sufficiently to 
cause “frilling” at the edges or reticulation 
marks over the entire surface, which cannot 
be removed. 

Over-exposure is much easier to cope 
with than under-exposure, and so it is bet- 
ter to err in the former than the latter di- 
rections; therefore, it is well, when one is 
not sure of the time necessary for a correct 
exposure, to give a little more than he 
thinks would be right. There , a times, 
however, when it is impossible to give all 
parts of the plates a correct exposure; as, 
for instance, interiors looking against the 
light, or where one part of the room is 
very light and the rest dark. In such cases 
it is always well to expose for the darkest 
portions, and depend upon local develop- 
ment to turn out a satisfactory nega- 
tive. 

Begin development with a diluted pyro 
solution until those parts which received 
the most exposure have become sufficiently 
dense, then throw off this solution and thor- 
oughly wash the plate and apply the metol 
developer with a tuft of cotton to the parts 
that have not yet been thoroughly devel- 
oped, occasionally rinsing the entire plate 
with water to prevent the solution from 
spreading to those parts that have already 
been developed. This is a somewhat deli- 
cate operation, and must be done with great 
care, but by it results can be obtained that 
would be impossible otherwise. 

In landscapes, the sky portion of the 
negative invariably receives more exposure 
than the rest. 
clouds secured where otherwise there would 
be a solid, dense blackness, by using a weak 
solution until the sky portion has nearly, 
but not quite, reached sufficient density, 
then pour off the solution and rinse the 
plate; tip the tray and pour a normal so- 
lution in until it covers the lower portion 
of the plate up to the sky-line. Continue 
development with this (occasionally flow- 
ing it over the entire plate, then remov- 
ing the plate and rinsing it, so that there 
may be no distinct line between the sky 
and the foreground) until the entire devel- 
opment is complete and the result should 
be a negative that shows correct relation be- 
tween the sky and the foreground. 


This can be remedied, and - 
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